Routes to tour in Germany 

The Romantic 
Route 


German roads will get you 
there - and if you haven’t yet 
made up your mind, why not 
try the Romantic Route? It 
runs from Wurzburg on the 
Main to Fussen high up in the 
Bavarian mountains. 
Romanticism is not an escape 
from the down-to-earth 
present into the past. We feel 
these littfe ofd towns are a part 
of fiving history that carries 
more conviction than many a 
book. 

You may have heard of 
Gothenburg, Dmkelsbuh) or 
Hohenschwangau. But have 
you ever been to Nordlingen 
with its unspoilt mediaeval 
town centre? Or Augsburg, 
the 2,000-year-old trading 
centre, episcopal seat and 
Free Imperial City? Or 
Feuchtwangenand 
Donauworth? 

Visit Germany and see for 
yourself Gothic, Baroque and 
Renaissance architecture. Let 
the Romantic Route be your 
guide. 


1 The Tauber valley 

2 Rothenburg ob der Tauber 

3 Augsburg 

4 Wurzburg 
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Missiles agreement an historic 
‘beginning of the beginning’ 


SUddcuTscfteZeintng: 


H istory was undoubted iy made when 
President Reagan announced, in a 
few, brief sentences, that tile superpow- 
ers had agreed in principle to scrap all 
medium-range missiles. 

It may even have been an iindcr.slute- 
inem to call il a historic occasion, disar- 
mament on this scale being something (he 
world bus never before accomplished. 

if the treaty i-s signed as planned on 
Thanksgiving Day, 26 November, and 
then ratified and implemented in the next 
three to five years, il would be unprece- 
dented in 7(H) years of modern history. 

A successful INF treaty would be the 
first instance of genuine, voluntary, bil- 
ateral disarmament. The 1972 and 
lu79 Rnli iren tics were, as the name 
shows, no more than cornm/tmont* . to 
arms limitation. 

They regulated the arms build-up but 
left both sides ample room to add fuel to 
the fire. 

There may have been instances of ge- 
nuine disarmament, but they were cith- 
er enforced or undertaken unilaterally 
when it so suited a government. 
Twenticth-cqniury disarmament moves 
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that have been enforced include Ver- 
sailles, after the First, and Allied dec- 
rees after the Second World War. 

In the post-Wodd War H.era German 
and Japanese industry was first disman- 
tled, then both countries were forbid- 
den for years to manufacture and trade 
in arms. 

Voluntary, unilateral disarmament is, 
in contrast, a routine move in classical 
politics, although it too cannot be classi- 
fied as genuine. 

When an aircraft or a tank is phased 
out, swords are not made into plough- 
shares. All that happens is that old iron is 
replaced by new materiel that flies further 
and targets more accurately. 

Viewed in ihis light, the medium-range 
missile treaty as heralded would he not 


merely a historic but ;i unique move. The 
West would scrap 3 16 latest cruise mis- 
siles and I OK Pershing 2s; the East 
would dismantle 44 I SS-20«. I 1 2 age- 
ing SS-4s and roughly HO SS-12.% ami 
SS-22s, 

Even then, British Foreign Secretary 
Sir Geoffrey Howe is right in referring 
to merely the “beginning of the beginn- 
ing” und the Nult» secretary-general is 
right in drawing Biblieal comparisons. 

True enough, Lord Carrington, we 
are still remote from the promise of “li- 
ons lying down alongside lambs ami 
T-72 tanks being converted into Ukrai- 
nian tractors 

Broadly speaking, the INF treaty as 
envisaged will scrap only three per cent 
of nuclear weapons, and the “beginning 
of the beginning" was fairly straightfor- 
ward. 

It might arguably he compared with 
an attack on an artichoke, which hides 


ly, easily- plucked leaves. 

Similarly. Pershing 2s and SS-20s arc 
not the heart of nuclear disarmament. 
This distinction is held by 10,000 
strategic warheads on each side and by 
anti-missile systems in space, an issue 
on which the Reykjavik summit came 
such a cropper a year ago. 

$0 it is no coincidence that Reagan 
and Gorbachov have turned to Euro- 
missilcs instead. The Soviet Union, for 
instance, is scrapping not a single mis- 
sile that keeps the United Slates at hay 
and already has a substitute at the 
ready. 

It is the SS-24, a mobile intercontin- 
ental missile with a range of between 
3,000 and 9,000 kilometres that can be 
aimed at both Bonn, Germany, and Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The United Slates startds to forfeit a 


few attack options 
but will, in return, 
gain slightly in .se- 
curity. The Persh- 
ing and cruise mis- 
sile zero, eliminat- 
ing the threat to the 
Soviet “.sanctuary" 
front Western Eu- 
rope, will reduce 
the risk of small- 
scale nuclear hosti- 
lities being prompt- 
ly transformed into 
si world war. The 
superpowers will 
stay what they are: 
urmed to the teeth 
with nuclenr wea- 
pons. Britain and 
France, the Euro- 
pean nuclear pow- 
ers. will maintain 

I ffitl- iunriiriiirt 



Spain’s Premier comes for a chat 

Trade and defence topped the agenda when Spanish 
Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez (left) and Chancellor Hel- 


■nial.Jfaiiij 


Ihcir nuclear wea- 
pons. The remainder of Nalo can hut 
hope that the “beginning of the beginn- 
ing" will eventually lay the groundwork 
for greater stability by means of fewer 
weapons, 

It will also be left with a fresh prob- 
lem: what to do with the 4,600 tactical 
nuclear weapons designed mainly for 
use between the Rhine and the Oder — 
and what to do about the natural, con- 
ventional and geographic superiority of 
the Soviet Union that prompted Nafo to 
embark on nuclear armament 30 years 
ago. 

For the Federal Republic, ns the 
country between the two fire curtains, 
there are two logical possibilities that 
pose an appalling dilemma. 

It faces a choice between the third 
zero (in respect of tactical nuclear wea- 


aa — 


pons) and modernisation (possibly by 
means of longer-range airborne tactical 
missiles). The former would heighten 
the East’s conventional advantage, 
while the latter might Jcnd to large-scale 
domestic political difficulties. 

One solution might be disarmament 
in respect of tanks and field guns, but 
that is the most difficult option of nil, as 
shown by the 14-ycar-old standstill of 
the Vienna MBFR troop cut talks. 

That makes il all the more important 
to take Mr Gorbachov at his word and 
eusre that at the “end of the beginning" 
not just nuclear weapons but Soviet 
tank armies vanish from the face of Eu- 
rope. 

Josef Joffe 

(Saddcutsche Zcilung, 
Munich. 21 September IVH7) 


Albania agreed this month to establish 
diplomatic links with two more counl- 

ca and^rtf^n^are ifow the only two ma- 
jor western countries without represen- 
tation in Tirana. The agreement with 
Bonn has taken three years to draw up, 
mainly because of a long-standing Alba- 
nian demand for war-time reparations. 
Although Tirana has dropped that de- 
mand, it is clearly expecting Bonn to 
treat U generously on trade. Alex 
Wachsmuth was In Tirana for the Ger- 
man newsagcncy, dpa. 

T he formal establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with Albania means 
that Bonn now has representation in ev- 
ery country in Europe. 

Bui the agreement is much more than 
that. It is another step in a desirable ex- 
tension of international relations by a 
Country which has consistently denied 


Tirana keeps up 
momentum — 
link with Bonn 

charges from b5th East and West that 
its isolation has been self-imposed. 

Albanian leader Ramiz Alia, who in 
1985 succeeded Enver Tloxha, the le- 
gendary founder of modern Albania, 
said a few months ago in a public speech 
that Albania needs externa! relations to 
carry on building socialism, to consolid- 
ate its domestic position and for its ex- 
ternal security. 

His small, Marxist fundamentalist 
Balkan country already has diplomatic 
relations with more than 100 countries 
and trade ties with still more. 

The only country with which it is still 


on bad terms is neighbouring Yugoslav- 
ia. The two are having a heated dispute 
over the Albanian minority in the Yu- 
goslav 1 border province of Kosovo. 

The longstanding nominal state of 
war with Greece was recently ended, 
and Albania only really refuses to have 
anything to do with two countries, the 
superpowers, America and the Soviet 
Union. 

It strongly opposes them both. Hard- 
ly a day passes without American “im- 
perialism*’ and Soviet "social imperial- 
ism” coming under fire. The criticism 
against Moscow is probably even the 
more strident. 

One sign of “opening” is that after 
roughly 10 years of tough talks Tirana 
has agreed to abandon what long 
seemed to be a sine qua non, Albania's 
demand for the payment of reparations 
for damage done during the German oc- 
cupation in the Second World War. 

Continued on page 2 
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Genscher turns attention from 
big powers to the Far East 
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Spiegelgate: is it a Press 
or a political scandal? 
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The alleged target . . . BJflrn Eng- 
bolm. (I'lmiii: Sven Sinmn) 

A fter tbe election eve Spiegel revel- 
ations people all over Germany nre 
waiting with bated breath lo see who is 
telling the truth: Schleswig-Holstein 
Premier Uwe Barschcl or his alleged un- 
dercover election agent Reiner Pfeiffer. 

Was the Hamburg newsweekly’s 
north German Watergate story as re- 
mote from the truth as the forged Hitler 
diaries bought by Stern magazine? 

Or can Der Spiegel claim, as a watchdog 
of democracy, to have exposed yet another 
den of dirty tricks in German politics? 

In other words, is it a fresh political 
scandal or a fresh Press scandal? As yet, 
it’s anyone’s guess. Conclusive evidence 
has yet to be presented and valid doubts 
can be voiced in any direction. 

Is Premier Barschel as pure as the 
driven snow, a man unfairly hounded by 
the Press? Or has he been caught out? 

He certainly did hire Reiner .Pfeiffer, 
a CDu propagandist with a dubious 
track record, as a campaign consultant. 
He had to dissociate himself from Herr 
Pfeiffer’s last election broadsheet be- 
cause it was so underhand and libellous. 

And he can hardly deny that Schles- 
wig-Holstein has been the scene of some 
appalling goings-on, with Opposition 
leader Bjorn Enghoim’s private life be- 
ing snooped on and the secrecy of his 
income tax returns breached. 

Herr Barschel claims not lo have had 
anything to do with this cheapskate im- 
itation of detective fiction. He says Herr 
Pfeiffer’s claim to have been acting un- 
der his orders is a lie. 

Yet his reaction was strangely half- 
hearted. He did not apply for a court or- 
der to stop distribution of the Spiegel is- 
sue containing the disputed article. 

He did not apply for an injunction 
against repetition of the allegations. 
Neither did he file a suit calling on Der 
Spiegel either to retract or not to repeat 
the allegations. 

where the magazine is based. He also 
failed to make an immediate public ap- 
pearance to answer questions to which an 
immediate answer was possible. 

None of these points can be classified as 
evidence indicating his guilt, but they are 
irritating signs of weakness, and they have 
triggered uncertainty even among people 
who would like to believe Herr Barschel. 

1 Herr Pfeiffer himself cuts a dubious fi- 
gure. He is clearly a man for the rough 
rather than the smooth, a man with a che- 
quered past, with alcohol and financial 
problems and a conscience as erratic as a 
defective geiger counter. 

He had no qualms about the dirtytricks 
he says he was instructed by Herr Barschel 
to carry out. He was less enthusiastic 
about capitalising on Herr Barschel’s trag- 


The weekly news-magazine, Der Spiegel, 
published an article this month just be- 
fore the Schleswig-Holstein Land elec- 
tion in which it alleged that the state’s 
Premier, Uwe Barschel, had ordered u 
member of his campaign team, Reiner 
Pfeiffer, to try and dig up information to 

ic plane crash (to which one can only reply 
that ii really wasn't capitalised on). 

He only really felt pangs of conscience 
when the original Spiegel story hit the 
newsstands. 

Did he want to redirect growing suspi- 
cions from himself to the man on whose 
instructions he claims to have been acting? 
Or was it an attempt to implicate the Pre- 
mier in what he had been doing on his own 
account? 

Did he make his allegations because he 
had carried out roo drastically and in too 
brutal, Mafia-like a manner his general in- 
structions to cast aspersions at the CDU’s 
state assembly election campaign oppo- 
nents? 

Was it a last-ditch attempt to make out 
that he had been acting under orders and 
now had qualms of conscience? In other 
words, was he a guided missile or a rogue 
flying object? 

No-one can yet say for sure. All that is 
sure is that he seems to have had a hand in 
some of the dirtiest political tricks ever re- 
sorted to in the Federal Republic. 

Not since the Swiss informer who 
claimed to have identified General Kiessl- 
- frig of the 'BUndesvWsh'ri Cttfid TVttfo^Hs’-a — 
homosexual does there seem to have been 
a dirtier, more dubious witness to a scan- 
dal that seems sure to shake the country to 
its foundations. 

This is the point at which Der Spiegel 
conies in for criticism. Its cover story title, 
“Barschcl's Dirty Tricks,” made out to be 

R einer Pfeiffer, 48, who claims to 
have been Schleswig-Holstein Pre- 
mier Uwe Barschel’s dirty tricks man, 
once planned to become a clergyman. 
He went to a Franciscan school. 

Later, he became n Christian Democ- 
rat campaigner in Bremen before being 
fired by them. 

Then he earned a living as a funeral 
speaker and helped his wife in their ice 
cream parlour in his spare lime. 

Few people now want anything to do 
with him. Yet they used to be able to 
trust him not to lie directly, but to ar- 
range the facts in a convenient lighi. 

He had a reputation for being a terri- 

>■.?£. .^s^iflftppqdi m 4y^j>p? tn rany. 
sntns. a man ever ready to take a pot 

shot at the party's political opponents. 

He started his career as a public rel- 
ations man and journalist in the Ruhr, 
once working for the Westfdlische Rund- 
schau when it was still SPD-owned. 

Then he moved to Bremen, where he 
first worked in public relations for Er- 
no, the space research division of Mes- 
serschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm (in those 
days still VFW). 

He proved so useful that Bernd Neu- 
mann, CDU leader in the Bremen city 
council, hired him as spokesman in 
J976 and editor of the CDU broad- 
sheet. We ser- Report, two years later. 

Pfeiffer was in his element. He trans- 
formed a sleepy Sunday newspaper fin- 
anced entirely by advertising revenue 
into a fighting campaign paper. ( 


discredit the Social Democrat's leader in 
(he election, Bjorn Engholm. The maga- 
zine based the article on information given 
it by Pfeiffer. Barschcl said the allegations 
were untrue. Here, Theo Sommer, the edi- 
tor of Die Zell, looks nt the case and sonic 
of Us more curious aspects. 

an established fact what could only be said 
to be Herr Pfeiffer’s version of the story. 

The magazine’s night lawyers natural- 
ly made sure that the story contained 
constant reminders that it was all only 
on Pfeiffer’s say-so, but the cover con- 
veyed an entirely different impression. 
A misleading one. 

Der Spiegel based its entire story on a 
single witness's allegations. It dispensed 
with any further legwork, lei alone with 
any indication that its witness was less 
than trustworthy on the basis of his che- 
quered past. 

That is hardly an honest approach to 
the story. Why should a shady character 
hired by Uwe Barschel in Kiel be as 
pure as the driven snow when inter- 
viewed by the Hamburg magazine? 

Last but not least, Spiegel proprietor 
Rudolf Augstein's editorial staff failed 
to effectively confront Herr Barschel 
with the story it was about to print. 

They rang the deputy government 
spokesman in Kiel and appear, if public 
statements by the magazine’s editor are 
any guide, to have told him an extremely 
vague story. 

—wtryai 

the lion’s den and confront Premier- 
Barsche! with Herr Pfeiffer's affidavit? 
It was cowardly not to have done so. 

Many critics have accused the maga- 
zine of trying to influence the outcome 
of the state assembly elections. That is 
somewhat beside the point. 


The unloved man 
behind 

the allegations 







Gourmet and fixer . . . Reiner Pfeiffer 

(Pholo: dpa) 

Yet he never forgot his good manners 
and was a welcome figure in Bremen's 
high society. He was well dressed and a 
gourmet, eating at high-class resiaur- 


Wrong man, says Uwe Barschel. 

If the story had been checked, cross- 
checked and found to be substantiated, 
Der Spiegel would have been duty- 
bound to break the news when it did. 

The timing and tenor of the attack arc 
less heinous than the shaky ground on 
which it seems to have been based. 

Investigative journalism presupposes 
a modicum of investigation. The maga- 
zine seems to have fallen short of this 
requirement. 

In the heat of the chase it neglected 
professional standards. 

That is bound to dismay everyone 
who feels the cleansing effect of Der 
Spiegel on German public life is whole- 
some and indispensable. 

The allegations levelled at Herr Bars- 
chel may not be proven and he may still 
have to step down as Premier. 

Maybe Herr Pfeiffer, a proven liar, 
wus this time telling the truth. 

.. — .Wuy tig - j g of tspn-jjtr wiia - Fi ogrtgcrn-ou r- 
basically right in its assessment of the 
story. 

No-onc can yet say who will end up us 
the hero and who as the villain of the 
piece. Maybe there will be no heroes. 

Theo Sommer 

(Die Zcil. Hamburg, 1 8 September I9H7) 

ants and making a name as a connois- 
seur of food and drink. 

He was keen on sport, organising 
road races and buying two racehorses 
for Weser- Report readers (they bought 
shares in them). 

He once ran the 5,000 metres in just 
under 17 minutes (the world record is 
just under 13 minutes). Bui his standards 
were less exacting where the truth was 
concerned. In 1983 the Bremen high 
court found him guilty and Fined him for 
a concocted story about a woman social 
worker who was alleged to go in for com- 
munist indoctrination of juveniles under 
the influence of drink. 

••• In . 1979 . he published a pamphlet 
about SPD Housing and Public Works 
Senator Hans Stefan Seifriz, who had 
written an anti-Semitic newspaper arti- 
cle as a Hitler youth. 

Seifriz was forced to resign just be- 
fore the state assembly elections. Pfeif- 
fer had standards of his own when it 
came to journalistic good taste. 

He certainly had to print more statu- 
tory rejoinders in the wake of com- 
plaints against the Weser-Report than 
ever before. 

He resigned from the Bremen branch 
of the -Journalists 1 Association just in 
time to avoid being expelled. 

He was first fired by CDU leader 
Neumann, then by the Weser-Report, 
which was worried it might otherwise 
lose a generous adverriser. His erstwhile 
Continued on page 4 
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PEOPLE IN POLITICS 


New man to coordinate 
relations with USA 


M ainz political scientist Werner 
Weidcnfcid. who is to lake river 


Weidcnfcid, who is to take over 
as Bonn government coordinator of rel- 
ations with the United Stares, has been 
making regular television appearances. 

Jn one appenrance, he was questioned 
about the visit to Bonn by East Berlin 
party leader Erich Honecker. 

His answers were competent. They 
were not straightforward, but neither 
were they dry and remote. They were a 
combination of vigilance and compo- 
sure that is the keynote of a new genera- 
tion of German academics skilled at 
making public appearances. 

His style of delivery is distinctive. He 
raises his voice at the end of a sentence 
as though he were both reinforcing his 
statement and briefly openings window 
of malicious expectation, of anticipation 
without the slightest trnce of complac- 
ency. 

He conveys an impression of reassur- 
ing composure. He is balding but his 
voice is deep and his features well-kept, 
mature and distinguished. 

You might thing he is 50 or so. You 
would be wrong. He is just over 40 — he 
was always a young man in a hurry. 

He completed his PhD on Strese- 
mann's foreign policy toward Britain at 
24 > wrote the second PhD required ol 
German university teachers tit 28 (on 
German policy toward Europe in the , 
Adenauer era) and was promptly ap- < 
pointed professor of political science at 
Mainz University. 

Mtf ,s u . cuvy 1,1 u.-m.imig umr .! 

h.is an impressive list of published t 
work, chairs a number of committees, 
works on publishing and government t 
projects, is n government adviser, a vi- E 
smug professor at the Sorbonnc (from i 
1986 to 1988) and newspaper contribu- 
tor, ns readers of KheinisWrer Mcrktn/ 
Christ und Well will know and apprcci- 1 
ate. 1 r 

Only a man wcll-vcrscd in discipline < 
can possibly combine all these activities < 
wtt hout losing his engaging composu rc. i 
Professor Wcidenfcld is lent every 
encouragement by his wife, Gabriele l 
a law - 1 


appointment on I October), he will be 
taking on a further activity of enormous 
extra responsibility. 

Transatlantic tics are not at their best. 
The bedrock of Gcrman-American 
goodwill is sorely tested by topical dis- 
putes. 

The two seaboards are eyeing each 
other part unawares, part indignant — 
as though each had only just discovered 
the special features of Us own political 
culture. 

A combination of the utmost circum- 
spection and empathy is needed to me- 
diate and to work on a new groundwork 
of understanding. Efforts are further 
burdened by the vicissitudes of political 
developments. 

Traditionally, governments seek men 
for such appointments from the ranks of 
the foreign service or distinguished par- 
liamentarians such as Professor Wcid- 
enfeld's predecessors. 

The first coordinator, appointed in 
1981. was Free Democratic MP Hilde- 
gard Hamm-Brucher. The Inst coordin- 
ator was slate secretary Berndt von 
Stndcn. 

Both, the parliamentarian nml the di- 
plomat. arc committed uud experienced 
personalities and set exacting standards. 

Since April 1986. when Herr von 
Siadcn retired, the post has been vacant 
and buttles have been fought behind the 
scenes over one candidate or another. 

That in itself is hardly surprising. The 
post does not just entail great respon- 
A'f'i/in, ii .i/mi cii/im.n ccin.m'i/ci.iMc iii.-*- 
tifie. 

The decision in favour of Professor 
Weidcnfcid, a leading political scientist 
and specialist in current affairs, wax a 
move on which the Chancellor's Office 


can but be congratulated. It has much in 
common with two other recent appoint- 
mcnis on which the authorises arc lo he 
congratulated, that of Michael Sttirmcr 
as head of the Stiftung IVissenschaft und 
Poiitik in Ebenhausen, near Munich, 
and of Hartmut Lehmann as heud of the 
newly-established German history insti- 
tute in Washington, D.C. 

Professor Weidenfcld’s bonuses are 
not only the reputation of his acaiicmie 
work and the verve of his relative youth 
but also, and in particular, the way in 
which he has earned his repu union. 

He has dealt mainly with European 
affairs and the German question rather 
than with US and transatlantic studies. 

His prevailing interests arc indicated 
by titles such as "The Identity of the 
Germans," "Reflections oil Germany," 
“The Identity of Europe" and, published 
this year, his "Historic Awareness of the 
Germans." 

A collection of his essays entitled Los 
alenmnes cn Europa has just been read 
with keen interest in Spain and Latin 
America. 

Weiner Weidenfeld is a German and 
European mediator in international 
academic circles. He has always seen 
America as Europe's political sheet-an- 
chor. 

As a frequent visitor lo the United 
Stales in constaut contact with the Ger- 
man section at the US State Department 
he is a familiar figure on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Relations with America must nowa- 
days be handled by a convinced ami 
convincing European. This is the frame- 
work in which bilateral tics will best 
flourish. 

It is also the reason why Prolessor 
Weidenfeld us a candidate fur ihc post 
ol coordinator was uniformly endorsed 
at the Foreign Office, the Chancellor's 
* >11 uv and tin- I’lcsrdi-inVs ( >q, lV . 

litis endorsement is sure to weigh 
heavily in helping to ensure that his 
work will prove efficient. 

He plans to concentrate on what he 
calls political culture. Who, for in- 






p uin.i , « V 7 * or me 

an l!" Pa at,nale sta,e assembly. 

When he takes over as coordinator of 
German- American relations (the For- 
eign Office will officially announce his 

Continued from page 3 

benefactors now saw him as a dead- 

kpnfhi YeU 0 5? ly enou & h - Neumann 
Kept nim on as Weser-Report editor years 

after firing him as CDU spokesman', and 
ms. services as chief reporter were re- 
tained for years after he was sacked as 
editor. 

Bernd Neumann now says that if the 
Christian Democrats in Kiel had asked 
him whether they should take Pfeiffer on 
he would have warned them in the stron- 
gest terms that his integrity was doubtful. 

Yet in fas day Pfeiffer suited Bremen's 
Christian Democrats down to the ground 
with his penchant for convenient scan- 
dals. Skilful, unscrupulous and with his 
wits about him, his task was lo teach the 
Social Democrats a lesson in their Bre- 
men bastion. His employers were pre- 
pared to accept almost any move with 
this aim in mind. Scandalmonger Pfeiffer 
is now a scandal in his own right. 

(Die Zcil. Hamburg, 18 September 1967) 


¥^ c,cr Schniidliubcr’s Bnvurian accent 
r , ,s *° mind a freshly- pulled pint 
of hcM Oktobcrfcst beer. Yet the new 
German commissioner in Brussels is 
anything but a stereotype Bavarian. 

He is not given to pushing himself in- 
o the foreground. He is a thinker, al 


.... . , . . —**&“*& ^uuvuiion 

yet looks the picture of a sensitive intel- 
lectual. 

As such he stands to be underrated at 
the European Commission in Brussels, 
where he will join the long-serving Karl- 
Heinz Narjes. vice-president of the 
commission, and add a little Bavarian 

flavour to the Brussels brew. 

, 9*^ was bom fa Muqtch. His 

father vtes ■ a ■ ■ tfof fcedbumant and he 
planned to do something similar. After 
studying law and economics he first 
joined the public service, then built uo a 
private legal practice. v 

A member of Bavarian Premier Franz 
Josef Strauss's CSU, he went Into poll- 

!« in the «rly 1960s, when h 
rOdueniepp ) Mailer was one of his 
first backers on the Munich city council 

J *? n W fL e i eCl,d !» the Bundcs- 
tag in 1965, serving until 1969 r*. 

elected from 1972 1978, he made a 

reputation as a hard worker in the econ- 
omic affairs copimittee. 

Jn 1978 he was elected to the Bavar- 

1811 t titC c as t sernbl y and appointed a 
member of Herr Strauss’s first Bavarian 
Cabinet, since when, as Minister for 
Federal Affairs, he has been Bavaria’s 
man in Bonn. 


A Bavarian 
commissioner 
for Brussels 



hubsr!" 0 thinl,Br -'- p «ler Schmid- 

(Photo: dpa) 

, H ‘ S * ork has been far from merely 
V k 81 the universa »y popular 

Bavarian bureau in Bonn. 

*!* now SCem to have been pre- 
esuned for. a career in Bonn and Brus- 

™ 7* name wa 5 certainly mooted for 

in a ~ tWo ® er Jnan, commissioners 
m Brussels in 1984. - 

Last year* when Bavaria opened a 


Vigilance and composure . . UIm 
W eidenfeld , Phoio:) 

stance, is in charge or Germany, 
Europe- winching at leading US unit, 
sities? 

Who i.s in charge of monitoring for 
man and European affairs in the US me- 
dia? 

And, closer to home, what use are in 
making of the stationing of US service- 
men ami their families in Germany to 
promote mutual undcrslflm%? 

I le will have an imnnn/rntc opportun- 
ity of presenting his plans m \hc U&taA 
Stales now that Congress has declare! 
October f» ( >i*i mini Day. 

In miil-f )etoher lie will lecture in the 
German Studies Association in St Le 
uis. Missouri, on ‘The Germans in Eu 
rope" - an innocent -sounding yet vol» 
trie topic. 

Those who h,o e heard and reac 
Weidenfeld and enjoyed Iris guad-fc 
tnourcii work as a ciitic will feel sure ib.' 
prescnlatinn of Germany in the United 
Sta(es js in good hnml_s v 

Tin* Americans me suic to wdtotn. 
ns a familiar trait his cheerful sell-cot 
fidenee. 

Thomas Kiclinpr 
(KheinKdici Mi-rLur niminndHi 
Mima, t« Sc|i(cmki li r 


Brussels office, be became Haw 
commissioner for European Conu 
icy affairs. 

One reason why the bureau 
opened was that a member of thcC 
C DU Chancellor Kohl’s Bavarian all 
had never been a German menilw 
the European Coni mission in Bruwff 
When Social Democrat Aluisfft^ 
a former trade union leader, died ah 
lengthy illness on l August, the vac: 
post in Brussels provided Herr Stra 
with a long-awaited opP or,tw,,fy 
sending a CSU man to the EuW 
Commission, with which Bavaria nas 
often had misunderstanding.'’- 
Herr Schntidliubcr can fairly cVair 
be competent lo take over Herr P 
fer’s responsibilities — for econo 
and regional uftairs and the Cunin 
ily’s statistics office. Whether his v 
in Brussels w ill live up to great Bava 
expectations is another matter. 

He is sure to sense the growing nw 
in relations between Brussels and B 
which now differ on issues ranging I 
agricultural policy to regional dew 
mem, from the Community's coni 
budget deficit to its research policy. 

The European Commission has c 
under particularly trenchant criti 
front Munich. Yet European comntis! 
ers cannot work wonders, and ■ 
Schmidhuber will soon learn that his 
portunities of bringing about cha 
where they are needed arc strictly lim 

Peter Ht 

(Frankfurter AHgi-mcinc Z t 
. fiir Deutschland, 1 7 September I 
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T hree people that have made recent 
German history and illustrate the 
changes it has gone through are Adolf 
Hiller. Konrad Adenauer and Willy 
Brandi. 

They nil have one thing in common: 
they have been named Time magazine's 
Man of the Year: Hitler in 1938, Ade- 
nauer in 1953 and Brandt in 1970. 

This changing face is one aspect of a 
book by Professor Frank Trommler. of 
the University of Philadelphia. 

Many might have an initial attitude of 
scepticism when they realise that this 
huge tome (698 pages) is a long string of 
lectures delivered at the university to 
commemorate the landing of the first 13 
families who left Krefeld for the new land 
in 1683. 

The collection, called Amerika mid die 
l h'nisr hi‘n, attempts a stock-taking of this 
300-ycar old relationship. Despite what- 
ever reservations people may have, the 
bonk i.s worth reading. 

The actual result of the lectures, which 
at first seem to be randomly thrown to- 
gether, i.s staggering. This carefully edited 
and illustrated book reveals itself as 
probnbly unique, an extraordinarily mul- 
ti-facetted compilation of contributions 
to Amcrican-Gorman history. Practically 
every contribution illuminates a special 
aspect or opens new insights. 

Whoever is prepared to make the ef- 
fort to read the short articles will get a 
colourful impression of America and its 
German immigrants. The volume is much 
more than a mere history book. It high- 
lights lines of development which reach 
up to the present day. 

The last three centuries have seen the 
arrival of millions of Germans in Ameri- 
ca. They left because of economic hard- 
ship. religious intolerance or political 
persecution. 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


PERSPECTIVE 


Americans and Germans: 
four points of view 


In the second half of the 19th century 
a quarter of the population of Chicago 
was German. Between 1820 and 1980 
seven million went to America. Every 
fourth American can claim German an- 
cestry. even when only five per cent of 
the grand children of German grand par- 
ents can speak German. 

There is no doubt that Germans have 
made important contributions to the deve- 
lopment of this multi-ethnic continent. 
German beer for instance, which is pulled 
cold in a watered down version of the 
original serves as a well known example. 

However despite their numbers, the 
Germans have never played an important 
role in politics. Even the German lan- 
guage, which has been kept alive, often 
by considerable effort, has over the cen- 
turies lost its power. This was the price 
paid for being assimilated, which many 
Germans as well as other nationalities, 
willingly paid or were forced to pay. 
Meanwhile, beginning at turn of this cen- 
tury, America developed a fear of foreign 
influence. This has given rise to the view 
that America has reached its capacity for 
taking in and assimilating new currents of 
immigrants. Though despite everything 
she still remains a relatively tolerant 
country to emigrate to. 

Examples of intoleration, such as anti- 
German feeling during the first world 
war. which made it dangerous to speak 
German, and the internment of Japanese 
immigrants during the second, belong to 
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the darker side of the American immigra- 
tion experience. 

Bui such examples which took place 
againsi a background of world war, have 
remained the exception rather than the 
rule. The altitude of many Germans re- 
mains to this day somewhat ambivalent. 
Hitler for example regarded Americans 
ns simpletons — perhaps such a statement 
could be expected from a man like him. 

But negative views were- prevalent also 
among more respectable people. The 
great German poet Heinrich Heine said, 
“Their religion is the exploitation of the 
world and money is their gud.” 

Even Sigmund Freud, who was ho- 
noured by Americans, gruffly said “ Am- 
erica is a mistake, undoubtedly a gigantic 
one. but nevertheless a mistake." 

This goes to show that even highly ed- 
ucated men were also prepared to accept 
prevailing cliches. 

Many Americans have difficulty com- 
ing to terms with the "Krauts" But this is 
more understandable when one consid- 
ers the size of the country and the fact 
that it has enough problems on its plate 
without having to think about Germany. 

Today America and Germany are con- 
nected by a rather distant relationship. 
The evidence shows that there have al- 
ways been ups and downs. 

But current works from Wolfram Han- 
rieder and Fritz Stern it has been elabor- 
ately worked out. that the interests of the 
superpower America and the medium- 
sjzcd power ^LWest Gcrnuinv have, di- 


bind the two together. 

According to Hanriedcr the recent 
dispute over the medium-range missiles 
showed that the consensus about the 
character and intensity of the Soviet 
threat is no longer there. 

Hanriedcr described aptly the nature of 
the German paradox. The West German*, 
he said, "seem simultanously to he afraid 
that the Americans might use atomic wea- 
pons and also that they might not." 

Fritz Stern points out that the German 
destiny is directly linked to the Gcrman- 
Russinn relationship in a manner which 
many Americans don’t understand. 

At the same time it's true to say, as 
Frank Trommler, sympathetically put it. 
The new national or European concep- 
tion of itself is developing out of a dis- 
tancing of itself from America but not to 
Russia. America's closeness determines 
its distance. 

Whoever would like to know more 
about what Americans think about Ger- 

AmTrlka und die Deutsch&n. Be- 
standsaufnahme einer 300jahrigen 
Geschichte. by Frank Trommler, 
Westdeutscher Verlag, Opladen. 
698pp. DM64. Amerikaner liber 
Deutschland und die Deutschen, by 
Kurt H. Stapf, Wolfgang Stroebe and 
Klaus Jonas, Westdeutscher Verlag, 
Opladen. 184pp. DM27.80. Eine Na- 
tion von Ein wandern. Ethnisches Be- 
wusstsein und huegrationspolitik in 
Jen USA. by Donate Elschcnbroich, 
Campus Verlag, Frankfurt-am-Main. 
253pp. DM28. Das unerwunschie 
Volk. Amerika und die Vernic fining 
europdischer Jit den. (The Abandon- 
mem of the Truth. America and the 
Holocaust, 1941-45) by David S. 
Wyman, Verlag Max Hueber, Isma- 
ning. 587pp. DM39.80. 


mans, and isn’t afraid of taking up a heavy 
academic text, will find highly unfluucring 
findings in a compilation called Amcri- 
kancr liber Deutschland und die Deufst h- 
eii, by the Tubingen researchers Kurt 
Siapf, Wolfgang Sirnobe and Klaus Jonas. 

They investigated the views of Ameri- 
can students on Germany and found that 
Germans arc not all too popular. Both 
West und East Germans are rated in the 
but tom third on an international popu- 
larity scale. 

Those interviewed admitted that the 
Germans worked hard, were efficient and 
family orientated. But on the other hand 
they tended to lack passion, be not open 
in attitudes and to lack a zest for life. 

Certainly the authors found it not very 
flattering to have West Germans placed 
next to the Russians, the Poles and the 
East Germans us the people with the 
\e-Mijoie tie vivre. 

Whether American students are repre- 
sentative of American public opinion in 
general remains an open question. But 
such opinions arc a cause for worry, even 
if they do not happen to ngrec with one’s 
own experience. 

Many political observers have become 
afraid that America could turn away 
from Europe and towards the Pacific Ba- 
sin. In view of the still close relationship 
between Germany and the USA, that 
might appear to be a somewhat rash 
judgement. The fact is that the make-up 
of the immigrants has changed. And that 
could play a decisive role in determining 
where American interests are. 

This is pointed out in Danuta Elschcn- 
broich's new, in parts very subjective 
book. Eine Nation von Ein wandern. 

To date 84 per cent of recent immi- 
grants have come from South America 
and Asia. In the sixties 62 per cent came 
from Europe. This trend can only weak- 
en ihc European component in The US. 

■ ■ d * W »« HHfiw P Mn -wiw weinfrto jT. tr -nrtrrc 
the German Institute for Youth in Mu- 
nich, gives America a good report card 
for the way it treats its immigrants. 

At the same lime she takes into ac- 
count discrimination, especially against 
ethnic minorities. But she goes on to 
point out the successful efforts which 
hnvc been made for (heir legal und politi- 
cal assimilation. 

Even in Reagan’s America the quota 
system has been by no means nbolished 
as an emergency measure to alleviate the 
disadvantages of minorities. 

Donato Elschenbroich compares the 
self confidence of the US with the 
“against our will 1 * mentality of West Ger- 
mans towards immigration. 

What it means to be an immigrant in 
Germany Is not so clear. In her book she 
says that American mainstream society is 
more flexible. German mainstream socie- 
ty in comparison, is as rigid as concrete. 

One may be in disagreement with her 
opinion about West German attitudes to 
immigrants. But one would have to agree 
with her that American behaviour tow- 
ards the newly arrived has many positive 
characteristics. 

Many Germans have themselves pro- 
filed from the US's attitude to immigra- 
tion. That's not to say that American atti- 
tudes have always been the best. 

Professor David Wyman, lecturer in 
history at the university of Massachu- 
setts, deals in his book, Das unerwiinschte 
Volk , with a dark episode in American 
immigration history. 

The author, who is a staunch friend of 
Israel, has written with bitterness about 
America and the destruction of Euro- 
pean Jews. 

He has devastatingiy condemned the 
Roosevelt government for not helping the 
Jews against the pilfering of the Nazis. 
America he said, “was the traditional 

Continued on page 8 
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FINANCE 

Warning sign that inflation is once 
again lurking in the shadows 

C i’DVlT ilf l h>> lli-iiMi . 


The patterrToT 
trade 


T he cover of ihc British weekly. Hu 
Lfi wo mist, showed a green gliuxi 
wiih blood -red eyes and huge, sharp 
icerh dripping wrlfi saliva. 

The headline proclaims, in (he best 
horror-film poster style; "The return of 
INFLATION". Underneath die plug 
promises: "Coming Soon To A Country 
Near You." 

Whar grounds did the magazine have 
for running its lurid cover? We think u f 
ourselves as in a refuge of stability with 
an inflation rate that should be under 
one per cent this year. Last year prices 
fell slightly. 

There is no reason either to shudder 
with fear after having taken a look at 
our neighbours. The average inflation 
rate in Europe this year, as last year, 
should remain at 2.9 per cent. In some 
countries, Spain and Norway for in- 
stance, the rate has even dropped. 

Several other countries have more 
stable prices than for a Jong time. 

But there are warning signs. In the 
first six months of his year consumer 
prtces in the USA increased by 5.5 per 
cent compared with the same period last I 
year. The upward curve has not been .so * 
steep since 1982. v 

The latest analysis from the ifo Insti- 
tute, Munich, shows that the inflation i 
potential in several other countries has 
increased. in Britain consumer prices l« 
*u®“ W . r jf € , 4 ' 5 P er cent this year - in g 
JyS6 inflation was 3.4 per cent. The 


Bheinbcher Merkur 
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i sleep upward trend of prices shows that 
’ honie-gmwn inflation is having its full 
effect. 

To this can be added the increased 
cmrs of imports because ol devalued 
sterling. The recovery of the pound’s ex- 
change rate since the beginning of this 
year has not yet balanced out the ex- 
change rate losses of 1 986. 

According to the Ifo Institute predic- 
tions France is also nor safe from infla- 
tion. Prices in France will increase by 
3.5 per cent this year. 

in Italy prices arc increasing at be- 
tween 4,5 and five per cent. Prices for 
imports and domestic products are ac- 
celerating — the latter mainly because 
of wage agreements. 

The OECD, also less than optimistic 
about the economic outlook, has con- 
firmed these observations. “By and 
large the inflation outlook in most eoiin- 
tnes is satisfactory, hut if h H . s - slightly 
worsened.” • 

The school report would read; “mil 
too good, must do better." 

There is no doubt that the Federal 
Republic is better off, hut the country’s 
grade of “very good" is in danger. 

The absolute stability of the past year 
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is the result of cheap oil and file ecuisv- 
tjuenecs of lower import prices due in 
the cheap dollar. 

This conceals an “internal inflation 
rate." which the Bundesbank estimates 
t to be front 1 .5 to two per cent. 

I The fact that the dollar exchange rate 
is relatively stable and the oil price 
I swings from between 18 dollars and 2tJ 
dollars a barrel is having ifs effect. 

The experts calculate that this year 
the inflation rate will he about one per 
cent, which is realistic, and two per cent 
for next year. 

The Bonn government expects to be 
able to maintain this rate until |yy| 
That is an ambitious goal. Achieving it 
will depend on many factors which the 
government and the Bundesbank can 
only partly influence. 

It is like a house of cards. Only one 
card needs to he removed and the whole 
house tumbles down. 

The exchange rale is the most diffr- 
1,1 1 IO P r « 2 tlic-i. Since the Louvre Agree- 
ment made by the finance ministers and 
the central hanks of the most import am 
western countries the currency situation 
has, indeed, heomc calmer, but beneath 
the surface things are seething. 

I he Americans fear that their foreign 
nude and budget deficits will either re- 
sult m increased interest rates nr a lui- 
ther drop in the dollar exchange rale. 

In the past few months the Americans 
have manifestly bought more goods for 
cash ihun the cash they have available. 

" Il sni mgs -income tatio d,o m -d 

and borrowing increased. 

Hu- stronge inclination to buy in- 
vmi.s imports so that from this aspect 
,|K ; ,s •ijtiiin under pressure. 

merest tales are also dependent on 
the eiiiicncy situation mu! it seems Hun 
this lias got over the worst. 

Hankers know that "the dollar's cup- 
eis make it difficult to predict interest 
rates.’ so there is considerable uncer- 
tainty about assessing whether the latest 
■slight interest rale increase is a sign of a 
change in the trend or whether it is only ‘ 
an interest rale hiccup. i 

There is much to indicate that the 
Bundesbank will pull „n || lt . j llk . lcsl i 

rate reins, not least t., keep a sharper ' 
eye on the monetary growth target. v 
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!;'e d kf,t P M SerUk ' d "" d "-T"***'- H"l 

Wyman irramwim ihm several l,„„- 
•Ired Ihousand cuuld have survived if ,he 
emerment hadn’t shown negligence and 

ter h m 'S* < h <-‘ mat- 

er. The author has pointed out the neg- 
ligence of American Jews too. ^ 

b °r k h , e *. lys t,KU ***c holocaust 
was certainly a Jewish tragedy. Bui also a 

O,™™ rragedy fi.r Western civilizudl.n 
People were murdered while „thcn, just 

Sc whl w T n closcs his •*** 

m ™ kCS me ,,r " ew purees, 

he tZ C ™ W ^ Th,: European Jews 
Enclishmnn T rC neilhcr Americans or 
thsf h h n W “ 5 luu & luck for them 

SsSp plc r nn,y rure *™ b “' 

immiera^ l pis ° dc is P ar > of American 
" A part of history. 

riahi i„ n.v h , hC Germans have the least 
§hl to point an accusing finger. 

Wo/fgang Borginann 
tStimgancrZriiung, 1 7 September J i»R 7 ) 


t An exports,,.,, „r ,i, percental 
most .s envisaged fur the money m 

_■ >' c:,r - h _*» ■' '■* in fner coming, 

c-'S'h 10 X.o per cent. The goal 
, ^veiled lust year as- well. 

! w hcre - Many, met, 

i Wolfgang Roller, the liundesbantriffi 
J cm. say that monetary growth is oot to 

w ilh Sowing inflation pot- 

Frolessor Acltim Zink says "the calm 
in prices .should not cunwragc mow.- 
larv carelessness.” 

Foieign competitors can sell chea- 
ply. which is making i! tough for Ger- 
mans to hike their prices and increase 
profits. 

1 he pressure to attempt this in- 
creases. Raw material prices are do 
longer rock bom mi and energy costs 
both for oil and electricity, are rising. 

Luckily, wage talks this year have 
reached an agreement spreading out 
several years in the key metal nmldwn- 
ienls iiulusiiies. The key data fonuet 
agreements have been more os (<s 
f 11 inly established up to I99l». 

Labour costs will increase hyapw: 
bmr per cent. This plus a shmiei tt«ri 
ing week, agreed in the last loiunl, is* 
so inflationary because higlu i pmilar 
livity cannot totally balanee this out. 

A hirllicr. and not eiuiieh iirnriiporr 
iinl, uncertainly, Imancing ia\ icftur- 
w>|l depend vei> amcli on' how iliegf 
eriiuierit goes aboui (lire 

Claus Kdldet. ot the Humlohank 
said; “Raising Imu 01 rive billion mari» 

c vn a ,Ml eaptial maikei is not > 0 eru* 
eial.” 

Hm with interest tale devel«»}*mcnt' 
in mind lie atldeil: "Much more 
is that the Miiiaiiuu should 
which is w hat the niai ket has |w» 1 
mg tor.” 

An inerease.il value-added WX 
luo e an immediate eflecl •*»* P riccs - 
li would he absurd if Bonn were 10 
throw the door wide open u» inflation 
because it was nimble to stamp down oft 
subsidies. 

The government fins been forced ff v 
adopt jiolicie.s which appear 10 r ull | 
cmiuier to its declared aims. 

iiieo Mont h - I t •goh'r 

(ItliviiiiscliL-r McrLur ( tins! tinJ W‘K 
H»nn. 4 Scjiu mbcf l ,w- ' 


Correction 

In the 13 September edition, on pug 
under the headline “Small savers '■ 
sceptical aboui the slock market", 
sentence in the right-hand column 
ferring to a self-fed boom should It 
read: "There arc two aspects to 
answer. Fundamentally it jx possible 
have a ‘self-fed’ boom or a str< 
downward movement in a flexible n 
work of financial markets.” We apo 
gise for the confusion. 
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A campaigning magazine exposes NaLs 
and begins to show its teeth 


/\ko-Test magazine's latest issue says 
(-/that most toothpastes contain a 
substance called sodium lauryl sulphate 
which damages the teeth by attacking 
the gums. 

The monthly magazine, which has run 
stories on poison in baby ointment and 
radioactivity in organic and whole 
foods, first appeared in April 1 985 and 
has built its circulation up to 75,000. It 
is developing into a competent consum- 
er newspaper. 

The article on toothpaste comes hot 
on the heels of reports that worms had 
been found in fish being sold in fish 
shops. 

The toothpaste story began in a tele- 
vision magazine called Monitor and has 
been followed up by Oko. The findings 
in both papers arc based on the work of 
an applied environmental research in- 
stitute in Cologne which made a name 
for itself with a best-selling book called 
Chemicals in Food 

The substance in toothpaste is sodi- 
um lauryl sulphate, NaLs for short. It is 
a foaming detergent which is also found 
in detergents and washing-up liquids. 

There can be little doubt that a cer- 
tain level of NaLs causes irritation that 
damages the gums. Makers do not dis- 
pute that the stuff is used in nearly all 
brands of toothpaste. 

It is said to help an even distribution 
during brushing, making it easier to 
clean teeth in parts it is difficult to get 
at. 

Environmentalists say .this, only - goes - 
to show that NaLs is aggressive, caustic 
and harmful. 

They say it is simply superfluous and 
safety levels are not even mentioned. 
The experts are not clear about what le- 
vel, in any case, should be “safe.” 

Manufacturers, however, do admit 
that two per cent would be a critical 
concentration. The manufacturers' as- 
sociation admits that two products, 
Ajona and Merfluan, contain well over 
this level. 

But neither maker is a member of the 
association, so they are both ideal tar- 
gets for attack. 

The staff at Oko are used to disputes 
of this kind. They publish two tests eAch 
month. Testing costs them half a million 
marks a year. 

Gunter Berger, one of the two busi- 
ness managers, says the paper gets no 
government subsidy. It can only keep 
going because most of the critical re- 
ports are based on material supplied by 
established ecological research insti- 
tutes where scientists do analytical work 


£ — j - 

This means the magazine can afford 
to pay the laboratory fees. The editorial 
staff are only paid DM2.500 a month. 

Making mistakes could be expensive. 
Oko can only hope to hold its own 
against well-equipped industrial labo- 
ratories if its figures are accurate, its in- 
terpretations correct and the result 
makes sense to the lay reader. 

Manufacturers usually keep their in- 
gredients a close secret. The magazine 
first commissions a survey. Its findings 
theh indicate whether a test seems likely 
to yield interesting results. In critical 
cases, it gets a second opinion. 

Oko-Test has not been taken ex- 
tremely seriously with some of its arti- 
cles, specifically on nitrates in mineral 
water, cadmium in seed cake and pesti- 



cides in baby ointment. But it doesn’t at- 
tempt to make mountains out of mole- 
hills. Besides, one manufacturer of baby 
ointment switched supplier rather than 
sue for damages, then had the new mix- 
ture tested for pesticides by the Bremen 
environmental research institute. 

Similarly, hair spray manufacturers 
have quietly begun to replace a sub- 
stance that might cause cancer. 

Most of the nine Oko-Test staff wri- 
ters’ names are known to manufactur- 
ers' public relations and research de- 
partments. Munich city council distri- 
butes free of charge the ecological 
washing and cleaning assortment re- 
commended by the magazine. 

As vinegar and water are obviously 
not enough to keep the house clean, the 
magazine runs regular surveys of deter- 
gents available for people who are keen 
to clean and wash in as ecological a 
manner as possible. 

Harmonious and straightforward 
though this may sound, it is the result of 
painstaking editorial conferences. 

Every vote counts, and voting is a la- 
borious way of arriving at decisions. 

The management would not have ob- 
jected to advertising revenue from a to- 
bacco advert, but (he mere announce- 
ment that 'Oko-Teat -was considering the) 

move led to n storm of reader protest. 

O nce every three years washing ma- 
chine manufacturers anxiously 
wait for the results of the Warentest 
Foundation test. Will their models pass? 

It is the moment of truth for manufac- 
turers who had hoped to mislead con- 
sumers with fashionable design extras 
and technical bits and pieces predes- 
tined for planned obsolescence. 

Manufacturers of models rated 
"good" can say so in advertising. Manu- 
facturers of models rated ‘‘unsatisfacto- 
ry" can expect sales to plummet — near- 
ly all newspapers publish the Warentest 
findings. 

Manufacturers of products ranging 
from toothpaste and electric drills to ra- 
zors — consumer goods of all. kinds — 
can expect to come under scrutiny — 
even services such as matchmakers and 
undertakers. 

Only one industry doesn't get the 
treatment — the motor industry, which 
-^ lapp tf rrato 1 b e^tfte coPmry*g largest. 

If the decision were entirely up to the 
Warentest Foundation, this would 
change. But the Motor Manufacturers' 
Association (VDA) thinks everything is 
all right without any testing. 

Which would mean that while wash- 
ing machine and toothpaste manufac- 
turers stand to be praised or criticised, 
Daimler-Benz & Co. will continue to be 
spared critical scrutiny. 

Carmakers have so far successfully 
vetoed the idea, making use of the War- 
entest Foundation's statutes, which vir- 
tually rule out tests if manufacturers re- 
fuse to cooperate. 

Before tests can get under way, so- 
called expert advisory councils must 
confer on the yardsticks to be used. In- 
dustrial representatives must serve on 


Most of the editorial staff were op- 
posed to the idea too. so it was reluct- 
antly dropped. A bicycle manufacturer’s 
advertisement was accepted instead, but 
hopes of a regular extra source of in- 
come were soon disappointed. 

The first advert led to so many orders 
being placed with the manufacturer that 
order books were full for two years. The 
advert was a tremendous success for the 
advertiser, who now has a waiting-list as 
long as Daimler-Benz's, but Oko-Test 
lost an advertiser as a result. 

“Health counts, not cash” is the staffs 
motto, but the magazine is faring surpri- 
singly well financially. Berger hopes it 
will break even by next year. 

Since April 1985 monthly sales have 
risen to 75,000, and new partners conti- 
nue to pump cash into the company, 
which is a limited partnership. 

The magazine was launched with 
partnership funds totalling 
DM600,000. Partners now number 
roughly 1,600, their capital investment 
about DM3m. 

When funds ran low last year due to 
higher test outlay and advertising ex- 
penditure, environmcntaliy-conscious 
friends and supporters chipped in a fur- 
ther DM300,000 in loans. 

Staff writer Jurgen Stellpflug sees 
Test, the Berlin monthly published un- 
der the auspices of government-backed 
consumer associations, as the only real 
competitor in the German market. 

Test, a consumer test veteran, is 

plMintng^eiwnoaBirat&warw.tuhioatiM 

logical issues. 


Motor industry 
avoids 

a testing time 

these bodies. So the foundation Issued 
invitations to attend meetings to draw 
up a concept on which to base tests of 
motor-cars, but no-one came. Manufac- 
turers wrote to say they were very sorry, 
but they were otherwise engaged. 

A second invitation was equally un- 
successful. In talks with the VDA it 
transpired that carmakers had no inter- 
est whatever in seeing their models con- 
sumer-tested. 

This dispute has smouldered for two 
years. Warentest board chairman Ro- 
land Hiittenrauch says the VDA, with 
f rs rejecrionisi tactics, is boycotting tests 
consumers feel are badly needed. 

Market research is said to have re- 
vealed that consumers mainly missed 
coverage of cars in the foundation's 
monthly magazine, Test. 

VDA’s business manager Peter von 
Manteuffel says consumers would der- 
ive scant benefit from such tests. He is 
convinced the foundation couldn't do a 
proper job of it. 

It has strictly limited funds, he 
argues, and lacks the resources needed 
for tests of the dimensions required. 

Besides, there is, he says, no need for 
them. Tests of new car models are innu- 
merable. Which is true enough, as far as 
it goes. 

Hiittenrauch says these arguments 
don’t count. “What we want to do isn’t 


No other magazine on the German 
market aims to cater “for the practical, 
everyday life of city-dwellcrs keen to 
find ways of counteracting the growing 
pollution of our immediate living condi- 
tions,” to quote the concept for the mag- 
azine as drawn up in mid- 1 984. 

A number of organic manufacturers 
have been hit hard by the Oko-Test 
quest for harmful or superfluous sub- 
stances in their products. 

Stellpflug is sorry for them but says 
no exceptions can be made. An organic 
dairy farmer's milk was found to contain 
the highest level of radioactivity, for in- 
stance. 

Many a reader of the magazine's bread 
test will be horrified to leant that whole- 
food varieties of brown bread are cur- 
rently league leaders for radioactivity. 

Unlike others who aim solely for sen- 
sational headlines, Oko-Test also wel- 
comes positive trends. Reports that be- 
gin on a questioning note usually end 
less critically than readers expect. 

A report on canned tuna fish, for in- 
stance, arrived at the conclusion that 
some bmnds are better than their repu- 
tation. 

When condom sales soared, the mag- 
azine tested 79 brands — and found 
none to have serious side-effects. 

Oko-Test is keen to progress from be- 
ing a mouthpiece of the alternative 
movement and aims to become more 
professional in outlook. 

The original open-plan office has 
grown too small and new offices have 
been rented. 

In the past every member of staff has 
had to be able to do everyone else’s 
work. That is to change too. 

After lengthy discussion agreement 
has been reached on hiring a secretary 
to ease the burden of work on editorial 
staff. 

— n — ~-iim>n — * — 
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necessarily comparable with other 
tests,” he argues. 

Warentest would buy test models 
from dealers rather than collect them 
from the works, ns is usually the case. 
Manufacturers naturally supply test 
models that arc lop of tiic class rather 
than run of the mill. 

They lend la outperform showroom 
models. Experienced test drivers and 
mechanics say they have been known to 
include experimental camshafts, for in- 
stance. 

Expert staff of motoring magazines 
usually spot the difference. Sports re- 
porters with daily newspapers who dou- 
ble as car testers usually don’t. 

All journalists are constantly subject- 
ed to bribery attempts in all but name. 
But motoring correspondents are sub- 
jected to particularly heavy pressure of 
this kind. 

Manufacturers spare neither effort 
nor expense to put motoring corre- 
spondents in a good mood before they 
even take to the wheel. 

Fiat, for instance, flew a planeload of 
European journalists to Rio — free of 
charge, of course — for the presentation 
of the Fiat Uno. 

Carmakers are well aware that test 
findings crucially depend on the test 
driver's subjective opinion. They 
wouldn't be able to influence Warentest 
test drivers in the usual way. 

The foundation's statutes specify that 
assessments may only be based on ob- 
jective criteria. Besides, Test magazine 
carries no advertising, so that rules out 
another means of bringing pressure to 
bear to upgrade a test rating. 

That isn't to say that motoring maga- 
Contlnued on page 9 
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Pushing to get 
brand names 
on the screen 


imk' 1 ' B from inscriing 

nrarui marks into feature films. 

In the first place, he said. ,| lc product 
was t.nly seen for a split second. Fur- 
thermore it is difficult to reach a specif- 
'c Uiryct group with this kind ofadver- 

fs'ng. Much is lost because it is so wi- 
despread. 

boss uses product placement adver- 
tising mainly to draw attention to fnsh- 

Orodaci placement advertising, pl flc - the G^ldeilurg '^ollp ‘opera'and ^hc 
JT tng a branded nrticfc in a film or producers of the film ^ Urn of Africa de 

t V 'T»n m i" 3 C ° nSpicU0US P OSi " cidcd ^css the eJaZst it 
" ,ndustr y worth at least productions in clothes hy Hugo Boss 
DM50m a year, say advertising experts. AG. Metzingen. * 6 Bl,M 

eve clrhZP* Gra f“ a t e l} 967 ) was an Without a specific brand name hittina 
J. . ch "26 example of this advertising them between the eves nniemiai n ^ 

by product ptcc'lcnr" ^ ^ W ° uU ,hm 

,. Alfa h »»-«. managers pushed ^ ,hey 

■ |d ea that the mam character Product placement gives the n.ihiiy 

pen “ 

SSSS™ 

1!^™'“ !" »ap opera LiLl included in th/new leg.sS^onlT 
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German film-dubbing industry 
shows no signs of slackening Come to Windischeschenbach to see 

Tf mrJ.Mrji I., 1.1 ...... .1 .. O 


N: 


n , . , „ r -K-'" “ i+tnucn- 

sirafie drink Baden wines and do their 
laundry with Dash. 

The characters in another soap op- 
era, Die GtiMenbrtrgs. wear clothes em- 
blazoned with Boss mid it is hard io 
avoid names such as Levi, Marlboro and 
Jever Prisoner beer in the latest film 
from comedian Otto. 


ing commercial television. 

What then happens when popular 
icro tough-guy Schimanski conspicu- 
ously sucks on a special brand of h,.„. 

bonnnddnxcs'o.bo^nuord.o'rin.n 

'/ complains no judgmuii i.s 

s?r=£E ; ?= a*p££S= 

world. ° n,1,n ,,dw «'«n g about in product placemen I. wl "* WTU!S - x MnfUwM Stonr. 

A spiikesniaii fur Som li ( 


‘o where in the world are mere as 
ninny dubbing studios as in Ger- 
many. There are 62 of them, must in 
West Berlin. Munich and Hamburg. 

I he film, television and video indus- 
tries hand out millions nf marks uf con- 
tracts every year - and demand i.s 
growing. 

In 1 980, two of Germany's three pub- 
lic television channels had 257 films 
dubbed. This year the figure will be 
more than 500. The figures (or the third 
channel and ilie company which runs 
the morning programme nrc not avail- 
able. 

In 1980, film distributors had ’*48 
productions dubbed into German This 
year, dint will reach 350. 

More than 1.000 video films will be 
dubbed this year, from cartoons to por- 
nographic films. 30 per cent up on last 
year. 

The television networks are the most 
regular customers of the dubbing siiidi- 
l hey have built up permanent teams 

° l, “ b ^-running series such as hah 
lux. Dwifwvand Miami l ire. 

I ho private networks are becoming 


Italy 


world. 

Since The Gnulume the number of 
foreign and domestic television films 
and co-productions for the cinema that 

od f Pr ° dUC ' P ,i,eunw "l mcili- 

od o earn advertising fees has continu- 
ously increased, 
ivcfne, muuuraL.uiv,* 

S“r pariiti,hriy,, w u '- 

A spokesman fur Snuili German R„. 
diosaiil npolugencuHy that since brnml 
advertising ms visible in lh e 
around us i, could |, c disreg j ' 

when a film was being shot. 8 
Furthermore many products ure in. 
cmbfcm 1 "-'fa T i,hDl " lhE con 'l>»„y» 

ceu,“I s ,0 d 7 in 11,0 television ex- 
placement The uS?!* 1 1 r 81 as producl 

sasSSiKsS 

cause Miami* Vice lenrf n P J S ? des be - 


dii 


.... . - iernmn Ku- 

!~^'t35tSXa- 

Kr- pi." 

how , evcr ’ a ^ iiL ‘ ra| rau? ..I 

tlmmlMhQt was observed: the more the 

• • ■- /,„/ t/ u . » •„ ii jjifj, ■//(,„ „ llis . 

■XlZiT llll . l « s 'I contributed 

be L ‘" nn " 1 ' 1 " lBrcl ' M the more 
the film contravened good taste. 

‘his year the First and Second Tcle- 
viMciri C him nets have laid down pmvi- 

BU'dc-linci for dealing with p r „. 

duct placemen,; |iayment for^ presendiig 
products, properties nod services 7 
television programmes is inndntisslble 

whL Y^T Pl ' ,m " il 'cd are 

-■special programme interest is 


dubbed. 

SA I I . a private Cicnnan consortium 
w hit'll uses satellite television to supply 
■ ‘■able network comprising about in 
JH-i cent of German households in a pi- 



'!! llL ‘ ;,r German voices in films. 

s-.v 'il'!, ? W,I,,S ^ ““.mil 

o'nlfiv r* /l ,r i/‘ X : in,|,lu * ,ht ‘ “fistic 
I < ty of Dalian is not anywhere near 

s ".‘7 »« justify tiffering it in the 

original. 

He says many American films could 
not even be shown in the original bc- 


Tcicvisioii-nuid 

dubbing -- in fact, llalian linuincb^ 

to . <luh audiences ££ 

crime series .such as Derrick ? 
are always dubbed into Italian. ^ 
I’lanee used to be 
but not any more. ,lf!l 10 dub > 

llntnin on, I Amerien dtatl dd, *4 
Das Hoot was shown in Hrimin i„.s ■ 

int" will, subtitles and Mill g,,, Jfe* 

viewnig figures. Hki comedy AfflnSS 
record autliences when shown in No 

York 111 the ongmal with subtitles 

I he countries in the Eno/i s h- snea ( 

wo [ M V avc a " «sy time of if? 

1 use they have to import very few fa 
cign bhns due to their own large suppfc 
The big men in the dubbing i n d2 
have a saying; Dubbing is the GerJu 

revenge on the Allies.” 

tluhhim! ,art !! ! id,C * i ! ull,wr * director and 
F speaker, said: “Because of the 

^demand alter the war ibrfihns, hat 

n,Kln 1 |lccn '’“Icheretl by ( Third Mi 
1 e iisurs, we would have dtgncuiedm- 
Jo a linguist ie banana republic U wt 
lailn’t clubbed. We haiu»u\ (t\m& just 
like we handled books. 

We have a wonderful language and 
1 lie teclinieal ability to duh films, so wc 
-should dub with a e/ear conscience/’ 
h is indeed true (hat synchronisation 
has l\vn a fe.uuie of the produeiicm pro- 
cess of snuml films fiom the very beginn- 
ing. syiiehronising picture anil speech. 

German films made today with for- 
eign Mars, {l-ui/icr.s ami Sons and Thi 
Name of i/ic A’rnr, Tor instance), are shot 
in linglish. Alter the language chw 
during shooting 'countries* Involved in* 
co-production have to produce limit 
own dubbed version. j 

Dubbing is well paid. A speaker ecu 

between DM5 to DM7.50 per take. In. 
0-miiiute feature film there are be- 
tween 501) and 800 takes. 

A speaker Tor a main role has to kin , 
oil of die screen dubbing for iibois 
hree days. lie „ r sllc h| . |S , |t . cnlhll . 


The Greatest Hole on Earth 


*1 . 


cause of the use of southern slang. . ... .... . . , 

But why are many film classics up-dated sinslie about the work hedo "inhl ini 
and dubbed? Is t really right that German -studios work round the H n k ^ 
audiences shnuld only hear Hunmlir™ Sn^ ifc -r i ■)»«- ihick. 

involved," whatever ih<>. • Munich director Til Kiwe rcirr.c pn.hi^ i ' Um S ,Mnc **•«« has been erf- 

r* te ihc - 

incrp.-icprt ,. t » . regards the One television channel gives most ol 


There are nn ni increased use of dual channo^^ j S ■ Gnc * e * cv * s '* on channel gives most 

whether * ° dear regulations about solution to the in^r ? nnc J s °und as a Us contracts for duhbinn sue* series 

-■f. her . S P° rts Promoters are a«in» nriotn :?J?.J;. C . m 1 crea « n * demand for Dynasty and ,h, \.Z! "L™n V il Vi 


South German Radio savs that thn 

Z b ZTZ st comes ‘™°° -Xto 

* the other way sometimes. 

d.i^° r n,a ! lufac£ur ers of branded pro- 
ducts p ro d Uct placement is an import- 

are TZ° n 1 a8ain,t * deve,0 Pments P i that 
^oJ?. a ? v ?r tisin S ” ^ ex- 


aeain« f h! P i S promoters arc going 
advLrtl* C ° de When the y taped 

Del? on ?h °- r s P onsors name to ap- 
pear on the indicator board, or If nT n i' l ? , " ,s,on networks, is conti 

gr&mme compfefe Thojnas GoitschJk U y be,n 8 extc nded just as cinema. 
mfr.ng.ng the guide-lines when Te J SF"*# more Prepa?cd ,o sc 
pears on television wearing Adidas f ,ln,s ‘ in soeci St n Zl?J* r 


original soundtracks 

sSaMniKias 




A hill near Naabdemenreuth in the Up- 
per Palatinate, three miles west of the 
small town of Windischeschenbach, is the 
site of one of the most ambitious projects 
backed by the Bonn Research and Tech- 
nology Ministry. 

Drilling began on 18 September for 
what, by 1996, will hopefully be the 
world’s deepest hole in the ground. 

It is to be 14km deep and will cost 
DM450m. Thnt is the sum earmarked for 
the Continental Deep-Drilling Pro- 
gramme. 

The programme will include up to 110 
individual scientific projects ns pari of an 
overall bill of fare headed “basic research 
into the physical and chemical conditions, 
circumstances and processes in the Earth's 
deep crust to gain a clearer understanding 
of the dynamics and evolution of intra- 
continental structural formation.” 

The borehole will yield a steady supply 
or stone, gas and liquid from the Earth’s 
interior. 

A field laboratory is under construction 
on the site. It will employ 350 scientists in 
nine working parties dealing with subjects 
ranging from bnsic technical research to 
research into geological deposits. 

“Windischeschenbach," says project 
manager Heinrich Rischmiillcr of the Soil 
Research Establishment, Haqover. "will 
be a first-rate geological attraction." 

At a depth of 1 4km the experts expect 
to find temperatures of between 250“ C 
and 300“ C and pressures of up to 2,000 
bars. In an initial stage drilling is scheduled 
to reach 5,000 metres by the end of 1 988. 

Geoscientific data are to be collected 
and drilling and measuring equipment 
tested for subsequent stages of the project. 

The preliminary stage will use a conven- 
tional rig drilling at a rate of roughly a me- 
tre an hour. 5,000 metres will take about 
140 days. A DM40,000 diamond drill will 
last for about 10 to 1 5 metres. 

Techniques for subsequent drilling have 
yet to be devised. Forty-metre drilling sec- 
tions will be automatically handled in the 
80-metre rig, the project management 
says. Probes will collect comprehensive 
physical and geochemical data from previ- 
ously inaccessible depths of the Earth’s 
crystalline crust. 


Findings should be of enormous signif- 
icance for earthquake research and vulca- 
nology. Scientists expect the “deepest hole 
in the world” also to yield new information 
about the composition and origins of ore, 
mineral, thermal water, hydrocarbon and 
thermic heat deposits. 

It should also supply fresh data about 
tension in the Earth’s interior, about cur- 
rent geochemical processes and about heat 
production and flow at greater depths. 

Once the borehole has reached rock 
bottom, scientists plan to carry out further 
geophysical experiments to find out more 
about the borderline between the Earth’s 
mantle and its crust. 

The decision in favour of Windisch- 
eschenbach as the site was taken in view of 
geological factors. The oldest geological 
formations in the area are over 600 milli- 
on years old. 

It was later at the intersection of tecton- 
ic pressure between the North American, 
African and Asian continents. 

It thus combines, in a small area, folds 
of rock, superimposed strata and, as on 
the upper reaches of the Rhine, deep di- 


vides. The Continen- 
tal Deep-Drilling 
Programme is the la- 
test development in 
rapid progress tow- 
ard a greater insight 
into the Earth’s inte- 
rior. Depths of 170 
metres (558ft) were 
the deepest known 
only 175 years ago. 
In 1871 the first 
borehole over 1,000 
metres (3,281ft) 
deep was drilled 
near Potsdam in salt 
prospecting. Twen- 
ty-five years ago nat- 
ural gas prospectors 
in Miinsteriand 
reached a depth of 
nearly 6,000 metres. 

dpa 

(Frankfuricr Allgcmcinu 
Zcitung fiir 
Dcuischluml, 
14 September 1*1X7} 



The world's most 
bach. 


boring machine at Wlndlscheschen- 

(Photu:dpsi) 
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Dynasty and the John Jakes Civil War 
epic North and South to studios in Ber- 
lin on labour-policy grounds. 

I he studios in Munich pul up a real 

fight against the cheaper competition I AAA AAA _ m 

from Berlin. This often results in a third Sll DDl 1 6TS Of 

party getting into the act, Dcfa, fore*’ I i 
ample, in East Berlin. Stale-run studios 
in East Germany are much cheaper than 
in the West because of East Germany’s 
need for hard currency. 

They fish out A and B class films 
from France and Scandinavia, all 


Continued from page 7 

zines are in no position to criticise Daim- 
ler-Benz. Or that all test drivers allow their 
critical faculties to be numbed by wining 
and dining. > 

The main difference between them and 
the Warentest Foundation is that motoring 
correspondents arc almost invariably driv- 
ers and spe themselves- as mottibei-5 "of the' 

motoring lobby. 

They always side with the motor in- 
dustry whenever the Germans’ four- 
wheeled friend runs a risk of being sub- 
jected to environmental restrictions of 
any kind. 

Hiittenraucli expects Warentest car 
tests to be particularly critical on environ- 
mental counts. They would not, for in- 
stance, classify a ear as “environment- 
friendly" merely because it complied with 
vehicle emission standards. 

They would first check whether it met 
the stricter US regulations, and a diesel 
engine with a poor particle emission rating 
would be branded a soot sinner even 
though it might qualify for German road 
tax exemption by virtue of its emission 
count. 

Carmakers are unlikely to relish this 
prospect, so it seems reasonable to assume 
that Herr von Manteuffel has not listed in 


full the objections his members raise. 
Manufacturers must surely he motivated 
in part hy displeasure at the prospect of 
environmental considerations being 
stressed. 

Another argument that just may influ- 
ence up-market manufacturers is that the 
image uf their murque is a bonus that in- 

i vflfjnbl y . Tin fl i innoM -Ja«fc rfw wm , t 

car-buyers. 

If Warentest staff do not allow their 
judgement to be swayed in this manner 
their findings might just turn out to be less 
favourable thnn usual now and again. 

Thai may explain why a spokesman for 
BMW strongly objects to the idea of War- 
entest car tests, whereas the Volkswagen 
spokesman feels the idea could he fine. 

The Berlin foundation plans lo base its 
tests on four main criteria: environment, 
safety, comfort and economy. 

As always, it will not be carrying out 
tests of its own, relying instead on outside 
expertise. 

Car tests would mainly be handled by 
the TOV, the agency in charge of statutory 
roadworthiness tests for motor vehicles, 
and the automotive engineering depart- 
ments of technical universities. 

The foundation envisages tests costing 
over DMlm each, which is a conservative 


the 


* ‘ -t^wuMn ror men’s clothes 

manufacturers Boss said that not too 


o — ~ a luuauvc uu** 1 

ness, and there is no longer talk of ruin 

mg a film by dubbing. 

The public seems to have accepted.— 
the industry’s interpretation of the situs* 
lion: dubbing i s the production of an illu- 
sion in the course of which some text » 
lost which can be offset by getting some of 
the illusion back. 


Hermann J. Huber 


(Rhelnischor Merkur/Chrisl und Well* 
Dona, 1 1 September 1987) 


estimate considering cars have to be 
bought and a lest of alternative detergents 
cost DM440,000. 

The first test findings arc due for pub- 
lication next year. 

They will deal solely with economy, 
which was the only aspect on which car- 
makers were prepared lo collaborate with 

They need have no fear of alarming new 
findings on this score. The foundation 
can’t test consumption and resale value in 
any other way than motoring magazines 
already do. 

But tests covering all four aspects listed 
above will come — sooner or later. If Ger- 
man carmakers continue to play hard to 
gel, Warentest intends to ask foreign 
manufacturers lo name representatives for 
the advisory council. 

Yet maybe the VDA will oblige after all. 
Herr von Manteuffel says he would raise 
no objection if the foundation were to in- 
vite him to attend further talks. 

10 But it would have to present a fresh 
concept, he says. Warentest must not as 
much as consider any lowering of its 
standards. That would clearly not be in the 
consumers’ interest. 

Dirk Kurbjuweit 

(Die Zcil. Hamburg, |] September 1987) 
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Who manufactures what? 


Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
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Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
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each supplier. 
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lagging the secrets of mankind from 
out of the soil of Africa 


TH he origins of mankind are explained 

V theones - The Proofs for [hesc 
theories can only be wrung from Afri- 
cas sod with difficulty. Sometimes the 
wind over the desert generously un- 
picked L p em so that ,hey on,y have t0 be 

l- n ^l SS ° /len L someone comes along who 
our r*l thc bones or im P , ™L of 
his feet ancestors iie in lbc ««rih at 

American Henry Bunn told the 11th 
International Archaeological Confer- 

*h C l U1 t h Ma,n - Z 3b0Ut his site in T »nzania 
bml herc ,S evidence of a Homo Ha- 

Homo Habilis lived at least two milli- 
on years ago and is the first creature to 
k the , gencric name “Homo," and 
Erectus™ ° hUman species Homo 

i BU Pr00fs of Hpmo Habilis in Bunns site 
Iny next to finds of a Zinj-Ausrralo- 
pithecus (a creature of the animol-pri- 

babcL g ' ype) and a S ian ' 

Homo Habilis used stones so ho 
would have been easily able to kill the 

And why do his stone utensils lie l 
ZZVV he midSt of hundreds of un- 

and many ' ho,,sands ■ 

■ f". es 01 *h« inflame rhe creative .- 
imagination of the researcher and there 

brought together t^y 
«<>nes crashed 1.9 mi | lio n years ago? ! 

intentions uf this creature that 
experimented on this spot, can be re 
constructed. Philipp V Tobias fr«« . 
hannesburg sees the dccisiv^McpMtuv-' 
thC Qbili,y to conc cive. pro- 
bend/g or cutting 10 " 0 impkmCHl 

ash datlna'trom 3 6 “ ■’T* 8 ° f VOlcani<: 

on years ago "'° n “ 3 ’ 8 ™««i- 

JsriaTri-;^. 

2f“ T ‘» *.! 

Sr 

°nv “ved m 811 ,h * body P rocesses 

. * ” ew nervous system must come in- 
being for a slender hand to be able to 

of CTS„“f Ther ® must be sect *ons 
of the brain to coordinate the move- 
ments of such a limb, giving commands 
for movement. They are needed in a 
chimpanzee s brain to trigger off the 
sweeping movement by which the chim- 
panzee sweeps objects together on the 
ground. 

The ability to speak could not have 




stood still in thc network of relation- 
ships two million years ago at the pre- 
human level, so that only the immediate 
predecessors of contemporary man be- 

quart erMod ay a<! " * in "■* 

m7u b u-,. belieV , es in a °y evenl th at Ho- 
mo Habilis could make himself under- 
stood by sounds. 

His proofs for early spoken forms are 
gnppmg. They involve new channellings 
n prehistoric human skulls, in which 
‘wo well-known human speech centres 
are noticeabiy (arger in Homo Habi , is 

‘han in the skulls of the creature’s 
predecessors. • 5 

Jt concerns rhe “Brocashe Areal" that 
is principally involved with the speech 
facuhy and the important Weraicksche 
speech. lnlporl ' lnl far undersundinj. 

The growth of these two centres pre- 
. upposed wider domed skulls and Toh- 
h„ ma „ chilrilc . 

"l adc fu " of enlleagues wh„ hud 
ourinolwd the faci ihm our aiicesmrs 

a min," i e ’ <CCllC "' hcarin 8 ™n*c end Ihm 
a milhon years ago ihcy could not have 

beer jdumb gesticulating jumping jacics. 

:s=^ fru,nm “" aad — 

and sionv uicnsiles or other implements 


heaped up together. Only at such u 
hunting or store place is the excavator 
certain that the primitive stones were 
produced for a set purpose. 

All the millions of apparently worked 
finds which are picked up anywhere 
without otiier proofs of man, can only 
be assessed as definite artefacts, but 

even this topographic method has its 
snags. 

In a II periods game hunters have used 

aZ P . h“ ,enSile u 0r 8 Sim P‘ e P ur P os c’. 
A long bone can be broken open today 

just as it was two million years ago by ii 
piece of hewn stone. This brings many 
sites into disrepute. 

Eugene Bonifray from Marseilles 

hi l bmcJ,cs of s ‘one.s from Solci- 
hac in (he Massif Central in France that 
according to thc volcanic ash are 
900,000 years old and show faultless 
signs of having been hewn. 

in “fr S, ' ,CS ®° l,ack farihcr 

to tone, Ihc c.idcsi „ 1.9 milli.™ yi ,„ s 

I lisc.llcagucs mtc n -could Ik-” a „j. 

Minith m the Ncuwu-d basin. 

abou| C L 0rifii '!r ,C frHm “ w ™ |HTi.Kl 
, 0,1 ,,nt ' years ago nml is on 

display m the excellent new Museum 
Monrcpus near Neuweid. 

Henry de Luniley from Paris and 
Hansjurgen Beck from Tubingen sup- 
plied n dating clash about thc llolstoL 

** - r 

There was no agreement about what 


Al CXbih l l j' m ,lh|,ut Jnri,: ‘» «* show- 

ivom ,h l ! n |i M,,,,,Ch ' Thu f!l,nr ‘nosak-s 
from the Uyziimme period have been 

Ii will Inter move to West n,. r ii.. a 
show ti. . . C(,m P , Mitions, are on 

ics onhe\ e „trr is ', hc pecuiiarii - 

chacol ogi cSil rc 0 h f ° n8in and i,s ar - 

the edge of ,hc de^erl CU “' Valad land on 

crowed by P ^r™l' im “ » ™ 

. over which ih ? ? ? fi Caravan rou,e 

S of the Mediterranean passed 
the region lived off this trade route 
and was supported by level-headed ad- 
ministration measures from the Ri« ^ 
tine emperor, leading to nr™' ?* a !" 
the 6th century such as had n P 60 !^ ,n 
experienced before " ever b «" 

dering C Tn P rte 0 SvriI 1 ’ ', he nortl1 - 
development in jn-rf" ? nds ’ cu itural 
PortJS he ?me a ofit dbe J en in - 

Great. As a part of *?" dar ,he 

- P ene^,^“^ 


Jordan shows 
its Byzantine 
mosaics 


In lbc 6th century the land experi- 
enced a series of catastrophes, which 

ruined it for centuries. 

Iordan, on the other hand, remained 
for centuries culturally independent 
desptte nominally belonging .oTe Ro- 

PompcTu^in 64 C BC. AutochTho'^ ^ 

ern An U,t as[o l ^ Uenccs ^“rishedbener 

asSSSSt® 

given to the Chmiian n lhe su PPOrt 

arl T ofm S os V ^cVthnr fl< i anl upswin S ‘o ‘he 

over thfs new CO ” querors tdok 

for their palaces. f attnor decoration 

a' Msdab^Ma? n and mainly 

on Mount Nebo where J ““fa 1 ™ 1 

blical tradition^Moies died 01 "' 1 " 8 '° B *~ 

J estabfis^mWtTw m J^ adaba and °i he r 

la I Ammam h 0m lIie Jordanian capi- 
mam ha ve mainly provided the 


had previously been assumed 
the same period. despi, c all^ : 

‘hat isotope physics offe s 
gists. s ar % 

Prehistory continues to he .. . 
a " example is the travertine JL2? 
cal sues at Bad ( ‘annstait. ^ 

Eberliard Wagner |,ns sav Cl l 
inetie long wooden staff ih-it • *' 
likely the oltlest. 
fH)ii of iiian. 

(’mis i a it travertine is - ji 
H olstein iniergl, icier alihnnab 
of finds arc .Ini's 
-•I 4..,. .0.10 

‘«»i ns is the age of The «! , > 
Stein hoi ill Skull f n>ni lhc ^ 
mid forested period. ‘ me 41 

it wi| l |"h li “'r" IIS ■ Vnluilhlc ’ Mifinii 
it will 111 . ,.f particular importance i 

crown of n to.,,1, f„ ulld ; P 
rcoiiy lumiitii, ils A |f red c p 
from nl’ingcn/i’roiburg supprwi^ 

He ik tilni a pttlacanlhropoloeistsh 

X:»:;: l h,, !” andevc,opm ™^‘ 

*.y*-s of a biologist, 

..rlTvo! ! | i,,/ 'v rec!lllcJ lh <> 

nZ, l, ; k .! :Wk "" lhcir 

s wl, y man toilay cannot origin- 
'll iroin the l-airopcaa A'eandenha! 

Ian with ail his exceptional phys'Ka 

leal uies. 

More likely the man from Slcinheia 
is a |>roti>iype of the /mman genus, 
which often existed nlongsidc each 
other until they tic vclopcd into us. 

It is ail an image of human history nfi 
specific time. Whui is astonishing is lb 
this image goes ever further back s 
time. 

I he oldest campfire site goes backii 
unbelievable 1..1 million years -itisir 
Chusnwnnja in I -last Africa — nnd ibr 
win not be i lie' last date. 

CSettrg K hrmm i 
(Siuiignricr Xcllirnj-. | ’ Si-|«k-mbrtl»| 

! 

exhibits to he seen in Munich. 
(iKcrniiiionni nciidemie aitcntiun ** 

tH 07 ,)ai ! U} l,u J«»diiiiian mosaics^ 

• A report had appeared ini 
1 "^Sazine on i|,c Madaba ir.| 

!■*,*, "*!* stwv lH-et.nu- so tamnuv Hi* 
si it to he seen in its original position. 

“is only a partly preserved Ilihlicaf- 
ge i ‘graphic mosaic dating from the mid- 
H ,c ° r ‘he full century depicting 
and the .surrounding territuries 
•scgionnl peculiarities are ren deredin 
11 na|ur a ] iMic style, places a repVfflhJ' 
numc and illustrated, the empties to \ 
mg mainly on the ecclesiastical p¥'‘ 
mage locations and .sacred buildings. 

Excavations m Madaha ha ve facen W 
mg on for the past ‘jO years. More and 
more mosaics in churches and chapels 
have been exposed. 

in 1 985 the first campaign of thc Stu- 
diurn Bibliciini Franciscanum in 
Jem brought to light a particularly 
portant discovery, but this time secula 
in nature. 

An enormous floor mosaic daii’f 
from the first half of the 6th century*^ 
found in a rich patrician’s house on* 1 
old Roman street. It had been damagd 
by fire during the Byzantine period. 

The preserved centre of thc mos^ c 
showed a hunting scene decorated 
acanthus. It was completed by a 
border decorated with lozenge-shapd 
designs and animals. 

This floor mosaic, until now n fll 
shown to the public, can be seen in Mu’ 
men in the original along with animal 
representations from the so-cflU^ 
cathedral of Madaba and two Greek in- 
scriptions from Mount Nebo, all ad- 
Continued on page 11 
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■ HUMOUR 


The cartoon struggles to 
become an art form 


H umour is moled in oihcr’s mis- 
takes, often in suffering. 

A venerable gentleman in a dark .suit 
standing on a stage absent-mindedly ex- 
plains this to a large audience, and as he 
docs so, his trousers slip round his 
ankles. He is himself exposed. Everyone 
laughs. 

F.K.Waechter is a cartoonist with a 
fine no^e for human weakness. He 
knows precisely where the source of wit 
lies. 



(Cartoon; Fuchsl /Catalogue) 


'I'lte man on the singe is his creation. 
He appears on a poster in an exhibition 
in Kassel. “Caricature — the real truth 
70 times.” 

The exhibition gives a cross-section 
review of contemporary cartoons and 
caricatures. There are 2Ui» caricatures 
from 70 artists, both men and women. 

The exhibition has been brought to- 
gether by the society for the promotion, 
support and dissemination of media cul- 
ture and communication. 

It is supported by the municipal cultural 
department and the city’s polytechnic. 

Most of the artists have three draw- 
ings. Talented young artists who have 
never had a drawing displayed to the 
public are placed next to veterans such 
as Loriot, Tomi Ungerer, Horst Hait- 
zingerand Gerhard Sev fried. 

Works from nine women are in- 
cluded, among them Amelie Glienke 
(Hogli), Marie Marcks. Franziska Beck- 
er and Elisabeth Kinolninger. 

Caricature is more than a chance de- 
piction of an incident. The exhibition 
presents an exhaustive view of the art of 
caricature in the Federal Republic and 
it is obvious that among these young 
caricaturists and cartoonists several 
with talent have been discovered. 

The nonsense group are best represent- 
ed b y Wo!f g an S Stein, Christian GroB 
(Kriki), Bernd Hobohm (Hoboj nnd whizz 
kid Rutger Feldmann, alias Werner. 

Harald Huch. Jens Jcddcloh and 



supplied the data arranged in see-ai-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and waier temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 


ip.i 


irrrr.T. i 


(UafelftJjSillCatnJttnriiri* jqur.neys, 
lent i lie research. 


Basic ractsand figures Tor every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 


The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 


Four volumes are available: 


North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 24.XO; 
Asia/ Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.80: 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.xu ; 
Europe/USSR, 24t) pp.. DM 24.80 



Look it up in Brockhaus 


F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 



(Cumimi: Pc|>sch ClmiNcheher/Cutaluguc) 


Bernd Pohlenz link graphic perfection lo collecting the cartoons of themselves as 
with amusing puns. Newcomers in the a measure of their popularity. The press 
cartoon business have a lough lime find- office of the Bundestag collects cartoons, 
ing a footing in the nnrrow, competitive Top of the 1986 list, according lo F.W. 
market. They only find a home for their Bernstein of the office, was Chancellor 

drawings usually in local newspapers or Helmut Kohl with 841 carloons of him 

in thc alternative press, that are not al- published, followed bv Franz Josef Strauss 
ways the best payers. and Hans-Dieirich Genschcr. 

It is not surprising then that young What does not bite doesn’t hurt. The 
graphic orists have lo make a living as enthusiasm for collecting personal ear- 
taxid rivers or some other form of part- toons is the best evidence of thc harm- 
tnrue job. lessness of thc political caricature. 

Thc an uf the caricaturist and car- There are jokes that can cut into the 
toomst in this country does not have the flesh such ns the drawings by Elisabeth 

general appeal it does in the USA, Bri- Kmolninger. an Austrian artist living in 

tain or France, even the work of the old. Berlin and the sad. droll world of the 

established artists. Cartoons and cnrica- Berlin artist Michael Sown, who paints 
tures are regard as things for children or small cat -pictures in oils, but they have 
at the best superfluous extras. only a marginal force. 

Only the large national and local Robert Gernhnrd. one of the most 
newspapers have their own cartoonists distinguished of German cartoonists 
or employ cartoonists regularly. says, in the catalogue to the exhibition. 

It isn l all a bed of ruses for thc “male that what the cannon lacks is nnhlii- 

prosit ft ii fe.s drpjbrfrrfff^ilie "bn ffbttys wptYrrxe^rtrfflm-^ffY-irtr t - ni Y T 'nn mTrrnr- 

ami cowboys of journalism." as Eike plays nnd books and s,. on. 

Christian Hindi once called them. He is one of the rounders of the "New 

It certainly isn’t a laughing matter to Frankfurt School.” along with Clodwig 
produce laughter-provoking drawings. I'oth, Hails Tra.vlcr and F.K.Waeclueit 
Berlin is the centre of West German They are the main artists involved in the 
cancaiunsLs and cartoonists. About a nonsense paper Humic, in which comic 

‘.l J’ 1 ‘ . 7n arlisls included in tile drawings rove around in mi aitistie no- 

Kassel exhibition live and work in Her- man’s hind between thc fine arts, liiera- 
lin. Inuikluri and Munich follow in sec- lure and the graphic arts, 
unci and third place, then Hamburg. So far the caricature lias not been re- 

gressive. caustic satire seems only gardeil as ai t. Perhaps the Judgment of 
to Imd a place in large cities, l hc most Solomon suggestion is applicable that 
obvious impression that the exhibition Eike Christian llirseh bus at the ready 
gives is that political caricature is sunk cartoons are critical graphics and inicl- 
deep in a deep sleep. lectual art forms. 

Political cartoonists have a tough time Thomas LcKort 

of it if the people they do cartoons of take iv-spie^i. Ekriin. 23 album i vs 7 , 


Continued from page 10 confirm that Christianity was tolerated 

works of the highest quality. They were under Islam, churches were built and 
excavated by the same Jerusalem insti- decorated ns it pleased the Christians, 
mtion in 1981 and I9K4. The exhibition shows clearly the diffi- 

Such mosaics usually included in- cullies that archaeology has to encounter 
script ions of date, the name of the client “ lda y in sparsely-populated countries with 

and ihe artist who. oxeeuicd .ihe,, con- an inadequately developed infrastructure, 

tract. This is often the only source for The objects on show were taken from 
early Christian history in thc region and their archeological sites, broken up into 
naturally a splendid aid to historical pieces and as a consequence in part 
classification of these pictures. irreparably damaged. 

They lend themselves to comparison No matter if a slop has been put to 
with similar representations from the handling these mosaics roughly thev 

same period in Ravenna. have been badly damaged since they 

Among the exhibits on show in Munich were discovered cither by the natural 

arc five city views that were found by the course of events, or knowingly by their 

famous French archaeologist De Vaux in owners who feared they would be con- 

1 938 in the acropolis church of Main. fiscated by the slate. 

The mosaic’s border displays inter- Measures introduced by Ihe Jordani- 
changmg trees and depictions of cities, an government in 1962 and 1985 have 
usually represented hy a single building, had their effect. The many archeological 
They arc unique in their art of illustration sites in Madaba were brought together 
and in their technical execution. They are into an archaeological zone which 
also, of course, important for an indica- makes it possible to preserve important 
non of the architecture of the penod. mosaics in situ for coming generations 

These views are also important for an Hunmttt Binder 

insighi into early Islamic history. They (.S.u«,gar,crZ«iu ng! . 27 AuguM |vh 7j 
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Row over plan to build on 
old Jewish ghetto site 


A c/ec'Mon by Frankfurt council to 
~/T hlI ‘ ld a municipal centre over the 
rum* nfpan of r he old Jewish eheiio iia. s 
(inic.Ts/ied a bitter dispute. 

mayor. Wolfram Brack 
heads the Christian Democratic-domi- 

Sr c, ‘ lhat niadct he decision to 
build. A year ago. Herr Briick wrote in a 
book that “historic monuments are 
othmg oilier than primary sources of 
history. They are not stored in archives 

or museum piece, perse; their immov? 

able place for all time is where thev 
originally stood." y 

Not surprisingly, Herr Briick has 
slate mem" 8 a " * disow ' "" 

i dec j s ' on 10 SO ahead on Bdrnc- 

wo bU / d has ,,nlea5hcd a «°rm of 
protest no less tempestuous than the 

Sr rv ears ag ° ° ver ,he p^- 

^Z/ {i ? ssbinder 

^^^X Mntpar,y 

a J h , e J 0BSerVa ' hn ,obb 3' ihe ruins 
fl re the most important testimony of 

£“ l» G,m,n„v W n! 

such, are indispensable. 

. . True enough, little is let, of the Jew- 

1938 p°- 

ground, inc/irding^he BbniephnV'svn- 

SZiZ * “ fur,hcr 76 

The ruins cscavaiinn hits hr.umhl to 

Srfrom rh'-° nil,J,y iln P«nmi. <Jif- 

a®-— a 

proZ r a.rCrB r lr h d „ il, - CO , nCCiVCd 

s-skSSS? 

principle no di f fe renV^f" roin e ■ and in 
envisaging the nr fro ™ others in 

sar'AKss.-.iS 

centre. * “ 

er\wkiif of *r P lai * ? r ° Vides for the Pres- 

They are allTh ?• l *J e 16 f° und ations. 
iney are all that is left of houses that 

the C S,oneHn OWn the Ram ' the Lamb, 
he Stone House, the Sparrowhawk and 

the Hermitage, or Hot Baths 
Jewish ritual baths are to be pre - 
served. as arc the foundations of what is 
thought to have been a former hospital. 

Three of the ruins show what 
cramped quarters the Jews lived in. One 
is to indicate the living standards of a 
ncher ghetto dweller, the last, as a for- 
mer Talmud school, to testify to reli- 
gious life in the Frankfurt ghetto. 

/his is the city's plan for preserving 


and presenting the past 0 f the second- 
largest Jewish community in Germany, 
formerly a centre of Jewry in Western 
Europe. 

The site covers an area of 50(1 square 
meres, with museum facilities taking up 
the same amount of space again. 

Jotr 11 ■ llas bee " cri,icis «l as a cyn- 
ical Philistine gesture. The archacol.lni- 

aad iaT,T 'V. 1 * •'""■■veil 

m„H T P u"“ v,sllors ">« be shewn „ 
model ol the former ghetto about I Oft 

long Incorporating the latest technical 
ploys and also available on a video cas- 

SCI 1C, 

There is every justification in criticis- 
ing this concept .is a waste disposal ceu- 
ta for unpleasant reminders of history. 

Hesse Prime Minister Walter WnM- 
mann came to the assistance nf his fcl- 
low-Chnstian Democrat and successor 
as mayor of Frankfurt at a CDU gather- 
ing But what he had to say failed to i„,. 
prove matters. 

He said there had been no direct link 
between the Frankfurt ghetto m d 

“ which n « , “one had .sugges,- 

^ r " lt,s («» make them avail- 
■‘b e to the general public. 

widely "/ d ;’ lv, ; cr ™“' more 

,. U> ; 7 W Labyrinth, a 1789 deserin- 

JeiisH-i t C * hc,l ° by Dnnis h traveller 

Juis Baggcsen. published by C II Heck 

Munich, I98fi, tells a lurid tale* * 

=sS=£ 

Wln7 K "J'"i- l ’ l ’ ,lll '" tl 1,1 niisei v' 

Wh., anil gnashing „f 

t 

policy 1,11 ‘be origins „f Nsizi racial 



(lRa«w/p.v4/irb»«i 


Probable 


„ n F br “ ,ian “"ti-Semi.ism, he said was 
not to blame for Anschwilz. It was -Ih 

sS^sr^'ss 

obarnpio„sofioJe C ra n 1 c S “ an " nd Jewish 

'bo Hghuhed b v n :° Uld >° P u ‘ ou, 

Bbrae 8 p la ,f n d nd b /: : t - s He fcals lba 
■'* and distinct from , h . £ “ se P ar - 
ple ’ s 8“ilt in connection with thlf 11 P eo " 

commuted between 1933 ZT 9 AS a 
The remains of the ghetto h- 

■bough it may ba^^nt"^-" 


era of bourgeois fmaiKipoiiiNi. Unless 
NIC signs are imally misleading. Milvor 

H m s„ n| "s bL . disMimied m, 
.11} liisioneal or moral grounds wlml- 

Ic i ic'sii'.T" fiVi ' ,i! " ,1 ‘ S'-ahea.l ,.. 
“-«u Ml sue lor construction 

havc^'i'ire-idv “" ll 

‘ , , c ‘ ui > “veurreil, such as when 

>"iiig Jews, who together with other 

~r- ^ si'-m 

Ml " 10 P'WI-IH its dost 1 net ion 
ue expelled Irom the former ghetto 
for disturbing the peace. b 

prevent iL'T' llcm "'«'r"l«l .0 

de,-s V P ” ,h ,n “ nCU Uf |i “ sshi "- 

>"!'.“lcl. Now they 

" lL '-'mililurl city council men- 
Maudaoi""'"""" rC ' i5 ‘ ,,,,n - '■>■ ‘b-ol 

',"v alfait. which is by 

. ' h,,s ,,,,cat| y sl ' n 'vn that a debate or 
M«th exiraoitlinury historical and moral 
olanhiy cannot be governed solely by 
the majority in the city council. ' 
Officials in charge of historic monu- 
ments cannot claim to have behaved 
brilliantly culler. The head of excav- 
ations concealed a conflict of interest 
that in any other context would auto- 
matically have disqualified him. 

As the man in charge of the dig he 
mus be in a position 10 arrive at indc- 
pendem decsions and be subject solely 

to the dictates of his conscience Ye las 
curator of rh*. r rn .i.r. ieias 


tilldo/ing ‘be finds npjff from a f«w 
'VMigcs ini museum uu- is mi way lo 
"in the disiiissiiin it Inis king ceased to 
>c 11 "‘'Hlv' "* mcrt -‘ presentation ol at- 
1 biieological (unis. The sense ofhiston 
anil 11101 ,ilii \ nt reenflectinn arc now in- 

vnlved. 

I be ruined lamlseape as une united 
bas a m-iimiuI i[iialiiy aiui an aura lhai 
arc hound m he extinguished when rc- 
‘hieed in diminutive, imiseum tlinien- 
•sion.s. 

1 lie m eagie, broken stones of found- 
at ions and walls imiM not he i educed to 
remains r,r enfnira! rust orv and (udkn 
axs iiy m an adininisiruiivc huildinglk 
niMoiicnl status of the site and its it 
porliincc lor our collective niL-moi) 
imiM not lie decided at Uu- paiiv-n* 
cni level. • 

In Horne s childhood, in the dajMrf 
Me Irencli Revolution, a In uu 51 # 
people vegetated in the 5,1 metres id 
g leiio now uneoveied heneatli ilicar 
phnlt. 

I bis is a site on which we can visua- 
ise eticr than anywhere else a par, of 
ustory that eludes us. As Baggcwo 
wrote in 178‘J; 

Here in this dark, narrow, d/W 
slinking and virtually closed alley * Afre 
they live one can sludv the siaus\ta<A 


, .■ XOIIJ' Li|IM.'U biic; 

tncy live one can study the stall 
an entire nation. 

"Those who have walked along 

>1 r» : ■ i ■ ... i ~ 


w u, 7“ ies or n,s conscience Yet as ..-ru 

curator of the Frankfurt museum of nr^ ™osc who have walked along it 

history and early history he is subiem m , a, ' Cd> Adless of the nudges 

instructions by Mayor Briick trickery and unpleasantnesses, to feel 

The delegation of responsibility in ,n S ° rry f‘ ,r ,hcir sevcn lhousB " d 

expert from further afield would i cram P c J and oppressed fcllow-hu- 

the massive mistrust he now S ^ C mans . those who are not moved by this 

cially as he has turned a deaf ’ esp . e ' camcri tn feel sorry for the condign .• 
justified public desire for ■°r lhe oi a11 olh ers suffering In more or less: 

mation. neajnfor- the same appalling way can only he 

You can forfeit vnnr a ,.,u . said to lack something - in their minds 

working solely behind !h e ^ by or lheir hcarts -” 

adminlstraMo a " d merely ^^ing'ihe Bdrncplatz. a name that will become 
nistration. 8 ne meaningless once the service centre is 

ted »rn„ m ,T mcn ‘ bas now been er- bui,t ' “ a s >" nbo1 failure to come t« 

tea around >b. a-. . D ™n er terms with this history 


MEDICINE 


Artificial organs ‘will never completely 
simulate the real thing 5 — doctor 


T echnology will probably never be 
able to simulate fully the complex 
nature of natural organs, a medical con- 
ference in Munich has been told. 

Horst Klinkmann, from Rostock, in 
East Germany, said the human heart 
was more than a mere blood pump and 
the kidneys are not just toxin filters. 

Klinkmann is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the European Association for 
Artificials Organs. 

Delegates also heard that there is 
likely to be a huge increase in the use of 
human spare parts. 

They will range from false teeth and 
artificial hip and knee joints to artificial 
cardiac valves and blood vessels, card- 
iac pacemakers, artificial kidneys, heart 
and lung machines and artificial hearts. 

Survival depends on a mechanical 
spare part for a defective human organ. 
Twenty thousand people in the Federal 
Republic rely, for instance, on dialysis, 
or artificial kidneys. 

“So it is hardly surprising that most 
worries occur where technology and 
life, technology and man, are inter- 
linked and people depend on equipment 
for survival,” said Fritz Hartmann, from 
Hanover, at the Munich international 
congress on artificial organs. 

Many healthy people were wary of 
modern medical technology, and under- 
standably so. Mechanical failure is not 
the problem. 

Dr Klinkmann said, “virtually no prob- 
lems remain from the purely mechanical, 
technical viewpoint” where (he artificial 
heart, for instance, is concerned. 

The drawback of mechanical organs 
was that they tended to reduce physicnl 
activity to a single function, even though 
it might be the main and crucial one. 

The human heart performs more 
roles than that of a mere blood pump, 
and the kidney is not just a toxin filter; it 
also produces important hormones. 

“No matter how much technology 
progresses we will, in all probability, 
never succeed in fully simulating the 
complexity and ingenuity of the natural 
organ," he said. 

He noted with dismay that many peo- 
ple failed to appreciate “the real chal- 
lenge in the artificial organ sector: the 
fact that medicine, particularly physiol- 
ogy, must bring greater influence to 
bear on developments.” 

Artificial hearts at present raped the 
human organism, he said, if they re- 
mained implanted in the body for longer 
than 60 days. 

They might pump blood through the ar- 

BPffig 



lawk* it 1 ' ■£» 


weakened or sick organ or easing the 
burden on the left cardiac chamber from 
outside the body, was also discussed. 

it was said to be less of a surgical burd- 
en on the patient but was also less effec- 
tive. Besides, there cnuld be no ruling out 
complications such as an embolism or a 
blood clot caused by the sick heart. 

This auxiliary blood pump, said Ernst 
Wolncr, from Vienna, could only be used 
in cases where there was a reasonable pro- 
spect of the patient’s heart recovering. 

Dialysis can no longer take the place 
of a natural kidney than an artificial 
heart can replace the natural organ. It 
too can cause fresh complaints. 

To this day doctors do not know for 
sure exactly which substances must be 
washed out of the^blood plasma to pre- 
vent poisoning of the organism. 

If loo many substances are extracted 
in too short a time, too wide a gap may 
occur between the concentration in 
which they occur inside body cells and 
in their environs. 

As a result, water may pour into the 
ceils and he stockpiled in the tissue with 
fatal consequences for a variety of or- 
gans, including the brain. 

Nowadays microchips in the latest 


kidney machines regulate the process 
and help io ensure that dialysis is carri- 
ed out in a manner best suited to the in- 
dividual patient, said Hans Jurgen Gur- 
land of Grosshadern Clinic, Munich. 

Even so, filtration by the artificial 
kidney cannot be compared with that of 
the sophisticated natural system of cell 
membranes. 

Artificial membranes have more in 
common with a coarse sieve than with a 
natural membrane, which not only pass- 
ively allows substances to pass through but 
also actively helps them to do so and has a 
wide range of biochemical capabilities. 

These differences are why medical 
research has yet to succeed, by artificial 
means, in deliberately extracting specif- 
ic snbstances from the blood plasma. 

Some scientists have borrowed an 
idea from nature to make artificial 
membranes at least largely specific, 
such as coating them with antibodies to 
retain specific proteins. 

A membrane prepared in this way 
will, for Instance, filler out from blood 
plasma the antibodies that attack the 
body’s own proteins in myasthenia gra- 
vis. an immune syndrome. 

Constant improvements are made, 
gradual approximations io the natural 
organ, but artificial organs are “coarse 
and too simple.” They were, Hartmann 
said, “only partial solutions." 

Nature, he noted, had taken millions 
of years to develop the liver, the lungs, 


ected around the dismZ*™ bccn er " 
gated iron wall round a Corru " 

S| te to conceal the car h ^ Jes of lhc 
"|ent. construction workcra ^H 8 T P " 

o| ogists from rh* • . f* and a,- chae- 
passers-by. c l u, sittve glances of 


^ls:?™ s r dmainiyto p- 

<£ '*■ 0 „ m SpSr j? d “T !“ F 

' S Ci,her hMr > | css ormimMcss. 
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The Jews who were able, decades af - 
ter Baggescn visited the ghetto, to leave 
it sought to integrate. They failed and 
were the losers; but so are we. 

The struggle to preserve such memo- 
ries must not be lost to u municipal ad- 
ministration that, in Baggcsen’x words, 
is either hpnni nop iv 


(Siiddculhchc ZciiunJ. 

Munich, ll) September IVS*) 


ence the complex regulatory systems that 
kept-the circulation in equilibrium. 

A mechanical blood pump failed to 
normalise faults in the cardiac and cir- 
culatory system that were caused by a 
sick heart. 

The body continued to retain salts, 
water was stored in the tissue, patients 
had too high blood pressure and other 
organs suffered as a result. 

Suitable biocybernetic models did 
not yet exist that could integrate the 
blood pump in the complex regulatory 
system of the human body. 

The experts were agreed that the arti- 
ficial heart could at best serve as a ma- 
keshift until such time as a suitable don- 
or’s heart was available. 

Hie so-called second heart, assisting the 


W hen the inner ear is damaged but 
the auditory nerve is still in work- 
ing order, a cochlear implant — an arti- 
ficial organ — can bridge the gap. 

A microchip as a speech processor 
lakes on the job of converting acoustic 
information into electric impulses. 

Electrodes implanted in the cochlea, 
or inner ear, can pass on electrical cur- 
rent to the auditory nerve and create the 
impression of hearing even for people 
who are stone deaf. 

The various impulses are set in such a 
way that high and low inputs are sensed 
differently. The same word will regularly 
trigger the same stimulus pattern, so that 
patients can slowly, painsrakingly learn to 
recognise individual words and sentences. 

For the deaf it is like learning a for- 
eign language. 

Thirty-three research groups in 16 
countries are engaged in opening up the 
world of sounds for the stone deaf. Rep- 
resentatives of all 33 met in Diiren, near 
Aachen, to review research findings and 
co mpare notes. 

"‘lTre'S^Hiposlu m was arranged' by Paul' 
Banfai, head of the ear, nose and throat 
department at St Mary’s Hospital, 
Diiren. He heads a West German re- 
search team that has carried out 170 
cochlear implant operations since 1 978. 

Unlike most other groups, the Diiren 
research scientists have developed a 
technique that can be used on children 
and is suitable not just for people who 
have lost their hearing at some stage in 
life but were stone deaf from birth. 

In the Federal Republic alone, he says, 
there are an estimated 20,000 children 
and adults whose hearing could be res- 
tored by means of a cochlear implant. 

“It would be ideal to operate on ba- 
bies born deaf, but with auditory nerves 
intact, between the age of one and two 
when they naturally learn how to talk," 




Electrodes help 
even the 
stone deaf 

he says. The Diiren technique is particu- 
larly well suited for surgery at this age 
because the inner ear chambers do noi 
need to be opened. So damage to the au- 
ditory nerve during the operation is 
ruled out. 

Yet problems still arise because sti- 
muli are relayed to the electrodes via a 
system of plugs. 

Patients have a socket behind their 
ear - an opening in the skin where local 
infection can regularly recur. 

In two years of research staff at the 
Fraunhofer Microelectronics Institute 
in Duisburg have developed a new wire- 
less transmission technique. 

.Unlike the conventional, system. Pro- 
fessor Gilmer Zimmer told the Diiren 
symposium, no wires are now needed to 
relay speech signals to the auditory 
nerve. 

"Speech information registered by 
microphone and converted by the pro- 
cessor into electrical stimuli can be 
transmitted through the skin without 
wires." 

A further advantage of this technique 
is that not only speech signals can be 
transmitted; the power supply is also 
maintained through the skin. 

A tiny spool is attached to the chip 
and a similar spool is attached to the 
surface of the skin. The twin spools 
work like a miniature transformer, 
maintaining a power supply via the skin. 

The speech processor itself has been 
improved at the Fraunhofer Institute, as 
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the heart and the kidneys to lheir pres- 
ent slate of complexity, adaptability and 
durability. 

The best replacement for a defective 
organ is still the natural one. 

The trend seems to be toward a "mar- 
riage” of high tech and natural systems. 
In initial experiments scientists are try- 
ing to attach test-tube cells with specific 
capabilities to synthetic carriers that 
prevent immune responses. 

This, for instance, is the approach 
adopted by research scientists working 
on an artificial pancreas (work which, 
incidentally, is still in its early days). 

A similar approach has been adopted 
in work on the liver, the body's "central 
laboratory” with a wide range of func- 
tions that makes it one of the most com- 
plex of human organs. 

Most scientists feel individual func- 
tions may be simulated but doubt 
whether medical research will ever suc- 
ceed in simulating them all. 

The aim of linking living matter and 
high tech is also apparent in connection 
with the “artificial* lymphatic gland, 
which in reality amounts to no more 
than separation of immune system body 
cells from other cells and blood plasma 
components, highly complex though the 
technique may be. 

In a test tube they are armed with a 
communication molecule from the im- 
mune system, interleukin 2, and then re- 
turned to the cancer patient's body. 

Immune cells treated in this way then 
attack the lethal growth. 

This technique, on trial nt the Nation- 
al Cancer Institute in the United States, 
is also still in its early days. So gentle 
spare pans for the human body will be a 

while y el - Hnnin Luczttk 

(Siiddcucschc Zciiung, Munich, 
14 September lvK7j 


has the processing of speech. Patients 
find it easier to understand acoustic sig- 
nals. 

If the processor can be further mini- 
aturised. which is what Fraunhofer re- 
search scientists arc now working on, 
the process would be technically little 
short of ideal. 

The best technology cannot solve a 
further problem, however. Ii is lhat pa- 
tients need intensive post-operative 
speech therapy and psychological care 
for up to a year or more. 

The rehabilitation unit at Banfni's 
Diiren hospital can at best accommod- 
ate seven patients for not longer than six 
weeks at a time. 

That, he says, is not enough. “Some 
patients who achieved good results in 
post-operative rehabilitation have been 
unable to keep up their training on be- 
ing discharged. 

“Lack of systematic auditory training 
led to their performances declining, with 
the result that they were later unable to 
thrive full benefit from their implant." 

So there are now plans to set up a re- 
habilitation unit to treat 20 to 30 pa- 
tients for up to a year in Diiren. 

This faculty would be particularly im- 
portant for deaf children and juveniles 
from socially disadvantaged families 
who would otherwise lack both the in- 
ner motivation and the external condi- 
tions in which to put the new technique 
to best use. 

A suitable building has been found 
but the funding has yet to be assured. 

Mayor Josef Vosen of. Diiren has 
pledged his support, but the Federal 
and Land governments and the health 
insurance schemes will need to contri- 
bute their share if this unique scheme is 
to go a head. Gisela Kretzschmar 

(Kolncr Siadt-Anzciger, 
Cologne. 1 1 September 1987) 




■ SOCIETY 

The anti-missile 
blockade 
loses velocity 

iSln/ CC ,l l. c L ‘ ,,d of ,ht- Second WnrliJ 
OH ;ir i ra dM unions haw ecle- 
^‘Pieoilw us umi-war day 
I hi. war begun «.,ji f September J 9 ?y 

r/i h ^ da,e in iy «- ? Heinrich liolf 
tr .^. ras ' s - Hcmricii Albert, Waller 

Runii ,foT B-hini 

° sk:jr Liil.iniainc ami r/i.m- 

san ; ls .°i ulheis Satlicrcd at MuUanwsn 
uasiut Siangan. b ’ 

They lay down in Trom t ,f the barbcd . 

,re r ™. ro r0 "" d 'he American milinary 
base and wailed. ■ 

Thls Celebrity Blockade turned Mut- 
angen into a symbol of civil disobedi- 

The authorities devised a stratagem 
nho o! ' hC h rC W °" U bc no 'Revision and 

£!bf;SreT Craee0fpe0p,etei ^ 
^Ti::r n > ? d noM ^ ^ 

did ih h he cc,ebmies Wl. Only then 
MoJu aCI, ° n St,1r * and hlln dreds of 

people were earned off. 

M . u,Ja "S«. has become a 
centre of increasing inreresi. The disiricr 
coun constantly handles eases inu ' 

tTT° rS l h ° havc «*" a, Testedi*n 

Pershinp™*- ?* An,cr,can has? where 
rershiqg 2 missiles arc located 

r~*~ 

sfPSi 

Muilangcn to.Tr sample * K ^T 1 * 
extended, the Friends .Tpi, - ' '" lg 
'am. almost Irinmphamly ' n "" n " 

■^oTSdmlrC^ k “V« pn.- 
ing H a e s k ”d d wh T a l ; e a?e l,e wc i0n lS ^ bc " 
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U.il peoples iiiieiitiou i„ ,| lL . missiles. 
. ,,L ' r^niwnent deni. nisi tutors have uoi 
Iom i heir elan, bui they are in„re prnfes- 
S,, ; ,,:, l l *“" «*wy Wl 1«> he, priniariiv 

calmer iihoni ihings. 

One who has been there Tor three and a 

I'! , > ™ *** l,k ’ *rtuiili«»n in the same 
f 1 he Pcrninnem ifeni.iriMnm.rs are 
n,,[ as determined as they used to be. 

Tw«» young women brought tip the 
psychological aspects. One said that 
previously there had been a frenzy of 
iin.yetv and endless debate ahom'tlie 
end ol the world, now "one prepares 
oikself fuisurvivtil.” 1 

Mom agree. There i, the reeling, even 
though t, ts tint spelietl out, i],;tl it is j,„. 
('".'Mhle to he llimietseil itt the j„ Ul . 

■nM'uilw" '' ‘""I* "In. teete 

"tot- I S ■ “' X 

totally done in, burnt out.” 

Peter, who has been al Muilangcn from 
the beginning, enn recall live others. 

But many demonstrators luive made n 

e r n nCW lif , C With U i0h and fan, ‘ 

[ e ,nade ahoi,f <he number 

thr> ih d [ en that ha '' e been conceived in 
the shacks at Murlangen ) 

Demonstrators who have left some- 

tirms come hack tor a visit. Some have had 

fmm? nSe lhe,r , sliX P in S ■ownmodatimi 
from n eonvwcd attic to a Swabian prison 
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The Muilangen demonstrators are 
undeterred. They continue to give out 
information, to pay attention to dem- 
ons, rations abroad and cope with a var- 
iety of organisations. 

They also follow the missiles when 
they are taken from the base for mano- 
euvres in Baden- IViimemberg. They draw 
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Shoplifter meets 
violent death: 
store boycotted 
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bi Apnl i he Inicrior Ministry threat- 
t iled Ah |inii;[ Air irunev, the Romani- 
an .ill line I ;ir<»i/i ami the Yugoslav air 
f“iitp.iu\ with (he same tiling. 

•lie conccin among airlines that fly 
the iclugw routes is considcrahlc. 

I he in j ligations about repatri ating 
illegal refugees included in the ran 
legislation — that rclugcvs can bercpai- 
riuied to the neighbouring counlrv into 
.vlm-h Ihrv fieri - haw .nilcnvhcin- . 
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for this death that had blighted Titt* 

cn s reputuiinn as being a charming “ nv 
vvrsity city. 

A woman reader wrote lo the editor 
that site was nauseated by the report of 
the Iranian's death. She asked: "What 
kind of a cuuntry is this in which 1 live." 

The Saturday -morning humour cc 
lumn-tha, the puper usuailv ran 
dropped. The author said that after the ' 
incident he had “no stomach for being 
funny." ; 

By coincidence, on the same day d 131 
the results of the Javadi postmortem 
were announced, there was a rcccptk’ 11 
in the Tubingen Town Hall for form* 
Tubingen Jews, who had been invited 
back for the second time since 1981. , 

Mayor Eugcn Schmid look this occa- 
sion to warn of “provincialism of : 
mind" in our society. The mind, he said. ! 
did everything to protect itself from th* . 
unknown, the foreign. 

Hans Mayer, 80 and a Marxist pf°' 
fessor of literature, was awarded th f 
Citizen’s Medal. In his acceptance 
speech he said that the ground of dem- 
ocracy on which we stand is still unfiim. 

Continued on page 16 
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Farmer Ewald’s rutting pigs 
bring home the bacon 


A n enterprising farmer has profited 
heavily by adding a new dimension 
to his farm: he has turned it into a sort 
of combined zoo and leisure park. 

Guests pay five murks to get in. They 
can wander through roofed-over galler- 
ies, protected from nasty farmyard 
smells by glass walls. 

The farmer. Ewald Dopper, has built 
peep windows into walls where, by in- 
serting a murk coin in a slut, u blind 
rises and allows guests to watch a varie- 
ty of sights from animals copulating nnd 
pigs rutting lo romantically reconstruct- 
ed pastoral scenes. 

Dopper is also a dab hand at poetry, 
so much so that he has painted his work 
on walls throughout throughout the 
viewing area in gothic script. 

A sample above one of the peep win- 
dows where people can view pigs in the 
sty: “We lie no more on dung and straw, 
And that’s the way we like it, The air is 
good and so’s the food, And we reach 
the slaughterman quicker." 

Dopper’s farm, at Syther. which is 
near Miinster, just a few miles north of 
the Ruhr, attracts people by claiming to 
be a model European Community farm. 
That is his great selling point. The story 
began in 1955 when he married into the 
family which ran the Prickingshof farm. 

In the early 1960s, he began encou- 
raging visitors, enticing them with huge 
meals from farm produce. 

One day in 1973, a guest said to him: 
“Doidt .worry, Ewald .wird gewinnen 
(Ewald will win do all right)." 

Ewald wird gewinnen - the initials are 
EWG, or EEC. And so the EWG-Mus- 
terhof (EEC model farm) was born. He 
was taken to court on the grounds that 
he was misusing a name, but he won. 

Since then, business has flourished. 
People continue to line up and pay their 
five marks and walk through the galler- 
ies to look at the 5,000 pigs and head of 
cattle being fattened for the abattoirs. 
The animals have little room to move in. 
They have little option but to either 
stand or sit. After all, meat grows more 
quickly if the animals are less active. 

Here and there are inscriptions tell- 
ing about farm customs and how it used 
to be in the old days. One notice proc- 
laims that this is where the farmer 
sleeps. You put a mark piece in the slot, 
a blind slides up to reveal a dusty farm 
bedroom together with a recorded com- 
mentary in the farmer’s gruff tones ex- 
plaining that he sleeps here so he can be 
near the animals. 

'" S=B ^^SSnfImTeM3nTornTp5g^T4 

_ Both comments were a reference to 
the oerman-Jewish relationship, but 
both comments applied equally to the 
death in the supermarket. 

The following day demonstrators 
called for a boycott of the supermarket. 

A leaflet called for an end to the debas- 
ing way refugees and people seeking 
asylum were dealt with in West Ger- 
many. . 

Only a few hundred people took part 
the city d ' S * Uneral pr 9 cess ‘°n through 

Elisabeth Kirrmeier-Renner, daugh- 
ter of former Tubingen mayor Viktor 
Renner, said that “when we passed 
through the Holzmarkt all the shops 
were shut." WulfReimer 

(SUddcu Ische Zeitung, Munich, 24 August 1987) 


A woman mutters: “It’s just profiteer- 
ing.” You arc not meant to he mean with 
the mark pieces at Dnpper’s. Mark 
pieces are the key to everything that 
happens here. You pul one in here, the 
blind opens, lights inside come on, a 
harvest wreath starts revolving, all lo a 
background of farming songs. 

At another peep window, a blonde 
girl gets a mark from her mother and in- 
serts it. The blind opens and inside, n 
video set shows cattle ami horses copu- 
lating. 

The girl reacts with disappointment. 
“Was it worth a mark?” asks the mother. 

“I don’t know," replies the girl doubt- 
fully. 

Most of the visitors comes from the 
Ruhr, which begins a bare 30 miles 
away, but many come also from Hol- 
land, from Lower Saxony and else- 
where. 

Doppcr’s business has kept getting 
bigger. He was forced to lease a neigh- 
bouring farm to meet demand for his 
meal. He has a biogas installation — 
naturally it’s the biggest in the world — 
for power and he sells dung to his 
guests. 

His verses praise the quality of his bi- 
ogas, the extol his own wit and they ex- 
press compassion for the poor oil 
sheikhs now that they have to face 
competition from Farmer Ddpper’s 
brilliant biogas plant. 

There is a crowd in front of the one- 
armed bandits and video. machines. Fur. 
five marks, visitors get a choice of sau- 
sage from a conveyor belt. The menu in 
the rural-style eating room offers above 
all rural delights, typical meals, and 
even the beer has a country name, “Bau- 
ernkrug.” 

In the best rural tradition of this part 
of Westphalia, not merely one chop is 
placed on the plate, but two arc slapped 
on it, preferably overlapping the sides. 
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A peep for a mark. Customer looks at cows In action. 


The sheer size of the portions are rea- 
son enough for many people to come to 
the farm. 

Now the Prickingshof is a modern lei- 
sure centre employing 50 workers and 
parking for 1,000 cars and 100 buses. 
Advertising makes sure the throngs 
keep thronging in. Obviously, the entire 
idea is successful: more than a million 
people a year pass through and pay up. 

There is even entertainment for 
children. There are water games, a scoo- 
ter course and remote-controlled cars 
and boats. The children are excited. The 
parents quickly get rid of their small 
change. Everything costs a mark. 

A loudspeaker booms out that every 
day, you can hear your farmer Ewald 

sp.cnk. .Th^ft,i Sit na. 11 WBS5* AP. place 
where you can get away from the brain- 
waves of Ewald Dopper. 

Spidery lettering tells people that af- 
ter they have eaten, they should not for- 
get to go to the Contemplation Park. 

“That doesn't belong to him as well 
docs it?" an old woman asked her com- 
panion almost with awe. 

The entrance to the park is 200 me- 
tres away. It costs three marks to get in. 


(Phola: Roscr) 

Yelling children come tumbling past 
right at the entrance on to the “first fully 
automated riding school in the world.” 

But after that, it becomes somewhat 
more contemplative. There is a walk 
past 14 tablets commemorating Chrisi’s 
path to Calvary. 

Then a tiny little house appears on 
the right with closed shutters: “The 
Twelve Apostles - insert one mark." 
When the magic mark is inserted, the 
shutters come open and the Apostles, 
led by Judas, revolve past the eyes of the 
astounded viewers. 

However, there is something that 
costs nothing: a look at what is billed as 
the biggest bull in the world. He lies, 
bored, in his stall, looking without any 
trace of interest at the onlookers. On 
yasrTir-Tfflrsiai i^’ -mi ge t ir uen i x 
pokes up into the sky. 

An arrow indicates that to the right is 
“the Bethlehem Manger.” With furrowed 
brow, a man looks doubtfully through the 
dark pane in an effort to see something. 

“You’ve got to put a mark in," says his 

w ^ e ‘ Thomas Roser 

(Deutsches Allgumcines SonnlugstilHii, 
Hamburg, 1 3 September 1 >JK7) 


F rankfurt is trying to drive out prosti- 
tution from the Hauptbahnhof (main 
station) area. It has been talking for 
years about cleaning the area up, but 
has had little success. 

In 1980, the city administration 
passed a by-law, but a court found it to 
be null and void. 

Now it is trying again. Another by- 
law has been drawn up. If everything 
goes smoothly, it will mean that the 23 
brothels in the area — plus those in 
other metropolitan areas — and their 
prostitutes will have to move to six “tol- 

luamnpn ynnre.i» — rt . ... 

But everything is not going smoothly. 
Torsten Schiller, a lawyer who used to 
be in charge of the Frankfurt commer- 
cial practice department — ironically 
the relevant department in this case — 
until he resigned, is representing many 
brothel owners and prostitutes. He is 
preparing to test the new by-law in 
court. 

Brothels in the Hauptbahnhof area 
have a stay of execution until 30 June 
1989. But those in other metropolitan 
areas are not so lucky: 20 of them, many 
small and up-market types employing a 
total of more than 70 women, are al- 
ready being closed. The official notifica- 
tion says that the houses must be closed 
within a prescribed time or action will 
be taken. 

Schiller, who is familiar with the 


Green light for 
the end of 
a red-light era 

scene and the law, has become the most 
significant counsel for brothel owners 
and prostitutes since leaving the depart- 
ment. He is representing 10 of the 
owners whose establishments are facing 
. immediate closure. 

He says the first appeal for a stay of 
execution has been lodged. More are to 
follow. Schiller: “The court has to check 
the order. This will put the new regula- 
tion to its first hard legal test." 

He is also discussing with the city 
how the move should be made and also 
the building of new brothels in the toler- 
ance zones, which are mainly in desig- 
nated light-industrial zones. The city in- 
tends making building sites available. 

Already, three brothels near the 
Hauptbahnhof are being converted 
back to normal use. In one premises 
where a peep show used to be, an office 
equipment firm has moved in. 

After the failure of the 1980 by-law, 
the then new mayor of Frankfurt, Wal- 
ter Wallmann, drew up new sanitation 
plans. Wallmann, a Christian Democrat, 


later became West Germany's first En- 
vironment Minister and is now the Pre- 
mier of Hesse. 

The Social Democrat city administra- 
tion before Wallmann's CDU was elect- 
ed wanted to confine prostitution to the 
Hauptbahnhof area, but Wallmann was 
concerned about not only the visual ele- 
ment for hundreds of thousands of com- 
muters who passed by every day, but al- 
so the growth of crime in the area, espe- 
cially drug-trafficking. 

Wallmann planned to convert the 
area to increase the city’s office space. 

> , Now a new. by-law has been drawn 
up. The notification for immediate clo- 
sures was passed on to the '20 owners 
and employees with an invitation for 
them to state their views. 

According to the new head of the com- 
mercial practices department, Malte 
Riechers, only a few bothered to take up 
the offer. A legal investigation had dis- 
covered evidence to support closure or- 
ders. Until now, the only brothel closures 
made without official pressure have been 
small ones away from the Hauptbahnhof 
area. The probable main reason is declin- 
ing business because of the increasing 
fear of Aids. 

Schiller believes that a sanitised Haupt- 
bahnhof quarter will only make it a less-at- 
tractive area for many people, especially 
foreign visitors. Heinrich Halbig 

(Saarbriicker Zdtung, 4 September 1 987) 




